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Features This Week , 


Unem ploym ent Insurance 


Characterized by Gerhard Hirschfeld as “An Inter- 
national Question Mark.” A Discussion of British 
and German Experience and the Situation in Which 
These Countries Find Themselves Today. 


Appendicitis Record for 1930. 


Why Is It That the United States Shows the Highest 
Mortality from This Disease of Any Country on 
Earth? Dr. Frederick L. Hoffmann Discusses the 
Records and Points Out That the Comparatively 
Young are the Heaviest Sufferers. 


The Aetna Convention 






Aetna Casualty and Surety Men from All Over the 
Country are in Hartford This Week Attending the 
First Convention to be Held in the New Home Office 
Building. Ralph Reed Wolfe Attenced and Writes 


a Story for This Issue. 


Some Sales Features 


The Monthly Calendar for September Offers Daily 
Production Hints to Life Agents. A Sales Letter 
Especially Planned for Group Insurance Prospects is 
Included. 
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Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 





Net Surplus 
$36,398,755.35 


STRENGTH IS SAFETY! | torr. 


HE lighthouse is a tower of safety — guiding seamen along a Adietenss Fonds 
dangerous rock-bound coast throughout the night and day. 538,936, 368.00 . 
(Pro Rate Unearned Premiums 


It serves these sturdy men ceaselessly and is a factor of safety for 
Reserved 











their ships at all times. > Financial strength sufficient to withstand sen echeeaitenengn ganas, tanen, Gietteande, 

any storm is a factor of safety in a sound insurance company. » $19, 754,865.55 

“The Home of New York”, a strong and reputable company, has pane 

stood the test for over seventy-eight years by providing insurance OR fe ee: Set 
protection of thorough dependability—never failing to adjust losses ‘ $112,089,988.90 ail | 
Dollar for Dollar and guiding their policyholders through the storm. 
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This Week: 


@ Did you ever leave the building feeling 
as if you had forgotten something? Who 
has not? And nine times out of ten you have 
indeed. We all make mistakes. A Broad- 
way wag says that is why they keep the 
police stations open all night. And that 
is why we publish a monthly calendar for 
life insurance agents—to remind them of 
that something which might otherwise be 


forgotten. 
. * * 


@ How is business going to be in Sep- 
tember? Nobody pretends to know, but 
men with their fingers on the pulse of 
business in many lines of industry offer 
you an intelligent forecast. 


aa e * 


@ Group insurance is becoming more and 
more popular. There are prospects all 
around you and the returns are worth the 
effort necessary to sign them. A sales aid 
for this class of business in the form of a 
Sales Letter is published on page 15. 


Next Week: 


@ James Edmund Boyack tells in a graphic 
way what New Orleans has done to lessen 
the fire hazard in that city. 


* * * 


@ Following up the Unemployment Insur- 
ance forum, is an article by A. W. Moser 
who discusses the subject from the view- 
point of an actuary. 


ca * * 


@ Getting away from “death talk” has long 
been the principal aim of life agents. Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus takes the bull by the 
horns and writes an article in which he at- 
tempts to show you how to “Picture Death 
Pleasantly.” 


aa * - 


@ Also, up-to-the-minute news and com- 
ment from the life, fire and casualty field 
and a table showing life insurance results 
for the first six months of the year. 





Insurance Commissioners 


HE annual sessions of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners furnish a preview of the 
direction which State supervision will take during 
the ensuing year. Within a month, this year’s session 
will be history. Business of insurance, in common with 
all industry is faced with serious problems. Upon their 
sound solution, the future of the insurance business, in 
a great measure rests. Investment safeguards, fair 
acquisition costs, adequate reserves, proper rates and 
financial solvency are essentials. They are fundamentals 
of the business. They are subjects whose discussion 
would be of practical value to the insurance business as 
a whole. And the present economic situation of the 
country demands that the interests of companies be 
paramount. The time is opportune for this convention 
to assume a studied and deliberate complexion. 


The meeting this year, lists among its delegates, a 
majority of new names. Of a necessity this means in- 
experience. State insurance supervisors have been placed 
in exalted positions of trust in their various states to 
see that the interests of the public are thoroughly safe- 
guarded. They are in attendance to learn from older 
heads. In their supervisory capacity, they regulate cor- 
porations into which have been placed the sole savings 
of thousands. They must recognize the temper of the 
times with regard to organs of thrift. People will toler- 
ate only conservative judgment in their regulation. 

A demagogue, in an effort to obtain favor with a noisy 
minority will neither serve his own ultimate selfish 
motives nor meet the approval of the great majority who 
have invested their savings in the stability of the life 
insurance companies or staked their future on the pro- 
tection afforded by the property insurance carriers. In 
insurance, people demand stability and only those com- 
panies and those officials which guarantee that stability, 
will have a permanent place in the business. Existing 
carriers in the large majority, are stable institutions. 
As a group they tower above other financial institutions. 
It is vital that insurance officials see that they have 
every opportunity to continue as such and that new 
ventures within the next twelve months be required the 
same measure of soundness. —T. J. V. C. 
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READERS of THE Spectator 

The State and will undoubtedly find uncom- 

Unemployment mon interest in “Unemploy- 

ment Insurance. An Interna- 
tional Question Mark,” by Gerhard Hirschfeld which 
appears in the following pages. Mr. Hirschfeld is an 
economist of international note and his conclusions 
are those of a man who has spent considerable time 
and effort in research for facts. 

When Mr. Hirschfeld wrote the article for us last 
week, he considered that the MacDonald govern- 
ment in Great Britain was in imminent danger of 
abandonment, because of a national crisis created 
principally by unemployment insurance. Current 
events have made this conclusion a fact. 

Both the German and the British plans for unem- 
ployment relief through the distribution of state 
funds by the state have failed because in neither 
case was that most important factor, economics, 
taken into full consideration. In Britain the dole 
was instituted as a magnanimous gesture when un- 
employment was at an ebb. No thought was given 
to a future when curtailed industry would bring un- 
employment of a catastrophic nature. 

From the experience of these two nations alone we 
are forced to concur with Mr. Hirschfeld that gov- 
ernment has no place in an employment insurance 
system, and that the solution of the problem lies with 
the employer. In the deliberations now under way 
for unemployment relief in this country the lament- 
able experience of Great Britain and Germany can 
not be ignored. 

* * * 
WE believe that the fire insur- 
Wise ance companies were wise in 
Abandonment abandoning their defense of a 
suit to prevent a rate increase 
on certain lines in Louisiana. It was a question of 
“prudence being the better part of valor.” An in- 
iquitous statute requires the companies to pay the 
cost of prosecuting any suit against them which they 
resist. As they would have to bear the financial 
burden of their defense under any circumstances, the 
effect of this law is to make them pay the entire cost 
of litigation. They were called upon to put up ten 
thousand dollars as an initial deposit to defray the 
expense of getting information from the Louisiana 
insurance department which the companies from 
their own records could have furnished the plaintiff 
without any cost—a seemingly unnecessary expense 
it seems to us. No estimate was given as to the ul- 
timate cost of the litigation. Probably weighing the 
whole question in their minds, the executives of the 
companies felt that they would lose as little or less 
in premiums as they would by fighting the suit in 
the courts. 


Editorial 





With the Editors 






The Louisiana Insurance Society has a compre- 
hensive program before it. The Society is sending 
out letters to all candidates, explaining proposed leg- 
islation and undertaking to commit the candidates 
as to how they will vote on each measure likely to 
come before the next law-making body. We do not 
know whether this program includes a repeal of the 
statute under discussion, but we do believe that the 
Society could render no greater service to the com- 
panies represented by its members than to make a 
vigorous effort to have this unjust and unfair law 
wiped out of the code. 

* * * 
AUTOMOBILE underwriters 
will watch with intense inter- 
est the outcome of an unusuai 
case pending in the civil court 
at Jackson, Mississippi. The plaintiff, whose father 
was killed in an automobile accident, is suing an 
agency which rents automobiles to individuals by 
the hour. The plaintiff contends that agency own- 
ing car which caused his father’s death was rented 
to a victim of “jaic” paralysis, who was therefore 
unfit to drive an automobile, and that the renting 
agency knew or should have known this fact before 
letting the driver have the car. In commenting on 
the case editorially, the Jackson Clarion-Ledger says 
that such cases have “vexed the authorities of sev- 
eral cities which require all drivers to take examina- 
tions and obtain driving licenses.” 
* * * 
IT is encouraging to find that 
July’s Fire the fire loss in the United 
Loss States for last month shows a 
decrease of 5.23 per cent, as 
compared with the loss for the same month last year. 
The figures, as compiled by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, show that the amount of property 
destroyed by fire during July, 1931, was $33,024,594. 
The loss for July, 1930, was $34,847,750. Unfortu- 
nately that, on its face, sounds better than it may be 
in reality. The business depression has resulted in 
a decline in the valuation of practically all commod- 
ities and other industrially created materials and 
structures, which means that the actual burning 
ratio of last month may be practically as high as that 
of July 1930. Whether or not this is the case the sad 
fact remains that the monthly and annual fire loss 
in the United States continues to be a disgrace to the 
country, and this in the face of the tremendous 
amount of splendid fire prevention work done by the 
fire companies and the organizations which they so 
wholeheartedly support. The fire loss for the first 
seven months of this year shows a total of $275,592.- 
841. This compares with $277,147,521 for the same 
period of last year, and with $262,078,288 for 1929. 
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An Unusual 
Liability Suit 
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ASULEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





age, is a strong human emotion 
and, in later years, I learned that it is 
universal in scope. For instance, I 
learned in Ellijay, Georgia, that it was 
a very indiscreet thing to make light of 
East Ellijay. In fact, it was down- 
right foolhardy because, possessing 
fewer advantages than the larger vil- 
lage, the boys from across the river 
were sensitive to a degree. I’ll bet to- 
day the little boys down there are 
throwing rocks at each other. Just as 
chambers of commerce in larger centers 
are continuously engaged in heaving 
verbricks to and fro. 

* * «* 


‘Gees pride, I learned at an early 


MUST admit, however, that I was 
| surprised to find that The Saturday 
Evening Post and the Blue Ridge 
Clarion are brothers under the skin in 
this respect. The current issue of the 
great weekly prints an editorial headed 
“Sheep Pens” in which is enumerated 
the many advantages the home city, 
Philadelphia, enjoys over New York. 
The claim is put forth that much of 
New York’s growth is sheep-like, a 
mere flocking after the leader. Which 
is true enough, I suppose, if you will 
grant that the leading ram has a bag 
full of gold to dispense to his following. 
Whether or not the sheep ever realize 
their ambition, it is my conviction that 
it is the dollar rather than swank or 
a seeking after prestige which has 
drawn the millions to New York. 


Ss « 


HILADELPHIA’S insurance cen- 
P ter came in for special mention in 
the Post editorial, along with the gar- 
lawns and banking facilities. 
Now, of course, I realize The Saturday 
Evening Post was addressing its sales 
argument to big business and doesn’t 
really give a damn whether I come tc 
Philadelphia or not, but just the same 
this eternal “massing” of me is irritat- 
ing. I mean this manner editorial 
writers have of pouring seven million 
squirming humans into a great steel 
drum and then crying into their beer 
over our plight. New York really is a 
pleasant place to live in and each city 
block always seems to me to be a tiny 
hamlet, withdrawn unto itself. And 
there I go, a transplanted Georgia 
Cracker, getting all civiced up about 
New York. Not that, but the 
real New Yorkers will maintain that 
I don’t even belong to the town even as 
a resident. I live in Staten Island, the 
Borough of Richmond, and to Manhat- 
tanites that’s foreign territory. Still, 
t’s a great town. 


dens, 


only 
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OW and then I hear someone say 

that all strangers, outside of con- 
fidence men, are, if not rude, at least in- 
capable of showing any friendly inter- 
est in people they do not know. I have 
never believed it, but it is pleasant, 
nevertheless, to come across a concrete 
instance to the contrary. 

* * > 


AST week I was in New London, 
Conn., and wished to go to Nor- 
wich, which is about twelve or fourteen 
miles north of the old Harbor Town. I 
decided to go by bus and was directed 
to the railroad station from which it 
would start. There was a bus beside 
the station, but no driver was in sight 
and the only sign upon it said New 
London, so I hesitated to get aboard for 
fear I might be taken to Seattle. 
* * * 
HILE I hesitated a kindly looking 
old lady who was comfortably 
seated in the bus called out to me: “Be 
you wanting to go to Norwich?” That, 
I assured her, was my hope. “Well,” 
she said, “you get right in. I see you 
looking around and I said ‘I bet he 
wants to go to Norwich, and don’t know 
whether or no this is the right bus.” 
~ * * 

HE smiled very kindly while she 
S said this and as I climbed into the 
seat behind her she said: “I don’t like 
these big cities much these hot days. 
I’m going up to Yantic to visit my 
nephew, who’s been sort of poorly late- 
ly. You don’t know him, do you? His 
name’s Oliver Stanners.” “No,” I said. 

* * * 
66 ELL,” she said, “that’s too 
bad. He’s a nice young chap 
and he’s steadied down since he got 
married two years ago. They’ve got 
two babies and it makes a lot of work 
for his wife, but she’s right capable.” 
* * * 

WAS hoping to hear more about her 

nephew and niece, but the driver 
came aboard just then and she at once 
said to him: “Well, Frank, how is your 
wife getting on these days?” Frank 
said she was a bit sickly. “That’s too 
bad,” she said, and added, “Well, I’m 
going up to stay with Ollie and Milly 
for a spell.” “Ollie ain’t home,” said 
the driver; “he went up to Putnam 
yesterday to look for a job.” “Now 
that’s too bad,” said the old lady, “but 
I guess he’ll be home soon.” Everyone 
who got on the bus had a smile and 
greeting from her, and I felt bad when 
she got off. Of such, even more than 
children, I sometimes think, will be the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 





PHENOMENON that one cannot 
A fail to observe at the beach is the 
palpable superiority of the female of 
the species over the male in various 
attitudes of sport and recreation. In 
the first place, the liberality of the 
times in respect to bathing apparei 
allows lovely woman to put something 
more than her best foot forward, 
whereas the corresponding freedom in 
men’s attire reveals the less becoming 
curves that conscientious tailors ordi- 
narily conceal behind the deceptive 
lines of a longitudinally striped double 
breasted jacket. Thus, what is a scarf 
of beauty for milady is a clown suit 
for m’lord. ~ = = 

UT it is by no means in her espe- 

cial forte of beauty only that 
woman, at the seashore, reigns su- 
preme. Men used to amuse themselves 
with condescending allusions to the 
ravishing beauties in expensive swim- 
ming costumes who decorated the beach 
but never graced the water. It pleased 
our vanity to think of our frail sisters 
thus. It is, of course, pure myth. 
Every so often one of these languish- 
ing creatures arises from the sands, 
twists with deft fingers her long locks 
under a bathing cap and diving into 
the surf, cuts through the water with 
swift, sure strokes to a point beyond 
the swimming limit of three-fourths of 


the male bathers. 
os 


pee her 


artistry with the 
average masculine performance in 
Mr. Man plunges into the 


the water. 
sea and, conscious of the admiring 
eyes of female watchers, goes at once 
into what he imagines is the Australian 
crawl. A snail’s crawl, it usually is, 
from the standpoint of pace, and as he 
flails the water fiercely, swinging his 
body crazily from side to side, his head 
bobs with each stroke in such a fashion 
as to keep him constantly looking in 
one direction proceeding, somewhat fal- 
teringly, in the other. After a few 
yards of this speedy stuff he flops over 
on his back in the manner of one who 
could go on swimming for miles if he 
cared to but is so much at home in 
the water that he prefers to splash 
around for a while and perform funny 
little tricks of floating and ducking. 


7 . * 

N the diving board the sterner sex 
O is similarly humiliated. The gals 
swoop gracefully through the air and 
slip into the water with their limbs in 
perfect alignment, while the average 
male diver goes off the board in the 
ole swimmin’ hole fashion, arms and 
legs outstretched, knees buckled under 
—a perfect frog’s leap. 
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ISTURBING news come from 
D Great Britain: The MacDonald 

government which grew out of 
the ranks of the British Labor Party 
and, in the long run, owes its existence 
to the support graciously granted by 
Lloyd George and his Liberals, has 
been forced into a political blind alley. 
It is known that the depression which 
reigns in practically every country on 
this earth, has left deep traces on the 
British Isles. The Dominions formerly 
held almost monopolies by the British 
industry, have gone into manufactur- 
ing on their own account. The prestige 
of the “financial center of the world” 
has shifted from London to Wall 
Street; overproduction in many 
branches is as true of Great Britain 
as it is of the United States. And 
now the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reports a deficit in the budget of some 
$500,000,000. A Committee of Experts 
has investigated the situation and 
found that public expenditure should— 


and could—be cut by this same amount. 


Necessary Economies 

All this would have little, if any- 
thing, to do with the insurance branch, 
not for the fact that the cut 
in government expenditure would in- 
volve about $330,000,000 economies in 
unemployment insurance. If the latter 
would be handed the death warrant 
with the acceptance of such a grave 
cut in expenditure, naturally, labor 
would revolt. And since the govern- 
is a labor government, it would 
the fall of MacDonald and his 
cabinet.* In as many words, here is the 
singular case that unemployment in- 
surance may lead to the resignation of 
and has lead already 
to political turmoil. The three parties 
in Great Britain (Conservatives, Lib- 
erals and Laborities) are fighting for 
and against unemployment insurance, 
for and against government expendi- 
ture cut as mentioned above, as if there 
pressing issue at the 
present time. And perhaps, there is 
none more urgent and more critical 
than the question whether and to what 
extent unemployment insurance is 
justified. 

It is true, the British situation is a 
somewhat extreme constellation. Yet, 
it has, if to a smaller extent, its replica 
in Germany. Speaking of the United 
States, the move and agitation in favor 
or against unemployment insurance is 
rapidly gaining momentum. ‘The back- 
ground behind the insurance system is 
too different in the various countries, 
the demand that is leading up to in- 
surance of or the other sort, is 
widely varied for one to speak 
of a uniform law. This much is cer- 


were it 


ment 
mean 


a whole cabinet 


were no more 


one 


too 
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nt that has transpired since this 
made ready for publica- 








UNEMPLOYMENT 


An International 


tain, however, that the issue cannot be 
evaded. 

Great Britain is, one may say, the 
“mother of unemployment insurance”; 
a compulsory scheme was introduced 
as far back as 1911. It worked all 
right as long as the number of unem- 
ployed was negligible. But today their 
number runs far beyond the 2,000,000 
mark, and the annual expenditure on 
‘dole’ is approximately $200,000,000. 
In Germany, again, unemployment in- 
surance was established in 1926 and 
1927, and the country has meanwhile 
surpassed Great Britain as far as the 
extent of unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance is concerned. There 
are about 5,000,000 unemployed today 
in Germany, and their cost to the gov- 
ernment is not far from $1,000,000,000 
per year. In Great Britain as well as 
in Germany, the burden—supposedly— 
rests on three groups: the government, 
the employers and the employees. 

On analyzing the situation, however, 
one finds that the government burden 
is really and truly an additional tax 
burden on the shoulders of the average 


citizen. And how could it be otherwise 
since the government is not a produc- 
tive enterprise but rather the trustee 
for public expenditure. It collects 
taxes with one hand and meets ex- 
penditure with the other hand. If the 
government wants to help the unem- 
ployed, it has to charge those who are 
either employed or are employers them- 
selves. 


Dwindling Contributions 


The contributions from employees to 
unemployment insurance, again, are 
dwindling rapidly in Great Britain as 
well as in Germany. The reasons are: 
reduced working time and, therefore, 
less earnings; reduced wages and 
salaries; and, finally, unemployment 
which has deprived so many millions 
of any income at all. In other words, 
the main support of unemployment 
insurance lies with the employers in 
commerce and industry, in finance and 
transportation; and the result is a 
heavily taxed business which, through 
this very taxation, is hampered and 
handicapped at every turn, whose pro- 
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A Discussion af European Experience 
When the State Sought to Guarantee 
a Full Dinner Pail to The Jobless 


By 
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INSURANCE 
Question Mark 


duction cost is too high (due to tax- 
ation) as that it could successfully 
compete with foreign manufacturers, 
and whose profits, if any, are swallowed 
by taxes for unemployment—old age, 
sickness, and other kinds of social in- 
surance. 

The lessons to be drawn from the 
German as well as the British experi- 
ment, are briefly these: the govern- 
ment has no place in any unemploy- 
ment insurance system because a gov- 
ernment system is (and perhaps always 
must be) somewhat bureaucratic; it 
does not take into consideration the 
peculiar conditions under which indus- 
try and commerce and, in fact, any 
sort of business enterprise is working, 
namely those of profit on one side, and 
of competition, on the other; a govern- 
ment system is not flexible enough to 
make it easily adaptable to changing 
trends; viz. Great Britain where the 
issue of unemployment support is 
allowed to grow into a political debate 
of gigantic proportions; viz. Germany 
where unemployment insurance leads 
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to an annual expenditure of close to 
$1,000,000,000, an amount which seems 
not quite compatible with the law of 
economy and of conservative, produc- 
tive investment. 

In this connection it is 
to point out that unemployment 
surance was introduced in Great Bri- 
tain for social reasons. Back in 1911, 
the British Empire could well afford 
the magnanimous gesture; first, be- 
cause it was the richest and most 
powerful country on earth, and, second, 
because unemployment was at that time 
so ridiculously small. But it was a 
fine gesture just the same. In the 
course of 20 years, out of this ges- 
ture has become a cruel and threaten- 
ing fist which is about to crush a whole 
government. In Germany, again, the 
introduction of unemployment insur- 
ance is due to political pressure on 
part of the strongest party in the 
German Reichstag: the Socialist Party. 
It has been forced through in the face 
of a critical economic situation, and it 
has not taken much time to prove that 


worthwhil 
in- 
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economics are one thing and politics 
another. 

There can be no doubt but that both 
systems of unemployment insurance, 
in Great Britain and in Germany, have 
failed. Unemployment, as we know, 
is distinctly an economic symptom of 
fundamental _ significance. If those 
systems have broken down, it is for the 
reason that the economic law was not 
predominant at the time, but rather 
social and_ political considerations. 
Neither of them can help to solve the 
puzzle of unemployment and of its 
proper insurance. The economic aspect 
has to be brought to the fore. 

And now President Hoover is re- 
ported at work on a scheme for unem- 
ployment relief in the United States. 
It may be that the government, through 
its prestige and influence with indus- 
trial leaders, can exert a certain, if 
limited pressure upon employers to 
take a hand in such relief action. But 
if the government would actively par- 
ticipate in either unemployment sup- 
port or insurance, it would follow the 
example set by the British and German 
governments without considering their 
failure. 

Jobless Must Be Cared For 


The millions of unemployed in the 
United States cannot go without some 
kind of help. Most of them have lost 
their job because of technical advance- 
ment, the results of scientific research, 
more efficient production and distribu- 
tion methods and the like. It is not 
their fault. The industry which has 
discharged them, has to care for them. 
It all comes down to an issue between 
capital and labor, to a principle be- 
tween supply and demand and to a 
balance between production and con- 
sumption. Capital has the money which 
it wants labor to spend. The industry 
may be capable of a tremendous sup- 
ply; it will be waste as long as there is 
no proper demand for it. And—to 
close the cycle—there can be no demand 
if these unemployed do not have the 
means to spend and to consume goods. 

This is the true economic side of the 
problem. The solution of the problem 
lies with the employer. Unless he rec- 
ognizes the aforementioned relations, 
unless he realizes that unemployment 
cuts very seriously into his own inter- 
ests (in the form of declining demand 
and less purchasing power), he willi 
get into the same dilemma which the 
German and British employer is facing 
now. It is probable that the situation 
in the United States will require a 
limited insurance system but, if so, it 
must come from the employer and not 
from the government; it must be based 
on individual relations within a factory 
or within a branch but must not be 
made compulsory for the nation. 
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OME improvement now seems assured for early 

September. Industrial plants which have either 

closed down or greatly curtailed their activities, 
should be in the market again by Labor Day. Con- 
sumer goods, both demand and operations, continue to 
lead other lines; and the requirements of several mil- 
lion school children who will be returning to school in 
the second and third weeks of next month should be 
definitely registered in several retail lines. How much 
more than seasonal the improvements will be it is hard 
to forecast. 


This much is evident, each day brings us closer to an 
extended era of replacement. Despite the fact that 
a considerable volume of consumer goods has been 
flowing through the stores, and with supplies and 
surpluses still in evidence in some lines, we are ap- 
proaching a time when replacement of many more of 
our goods must be made. 


“HOW'S BUSINESS” for 
secretes | SEPTEMBER? 
UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. @ 


Activity in woolens would seem to assure that the 
“wearing out the two pair of pants,” which is often 
given as the duration of a depression, has been ac- 
complished; and replenishing of wardrobes on a more 
extensive scale is now in progress. A number of months 
ago a man prominent in the shoe industry remarked, 
“Faced with going barefoot, the public will shortly 
have to increase its purchases of shoes.” Current in- 
creased activity in this field seems assured on into the 
Fall. From these primary needs for clothing, we shall 
soon find that, through constant wear and tear, many 
of our other goods need replenishing. 


The urge for new goods is even now being stimulated 
by actual need, and fortunate will be the firms that 
have kept up their contacts with customers and con- 
sumers, for it means better times ahead for them. 








BUSINESS SALES STOCKS 


COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 











Passenger cars about 


6 teas ‘tucks 9% less -_ : *assenger car sales esti- 

19% less , truc ks 9% A. ss Slightly higher than August, passenger cars boron ry cee anaes — 
AUTOMOTIVE than Apcest, ane — August in both lines and much improved, trucks tember, truck s: ae a 

9% and 14%% less re- decidedly below Sept., slightly improved from or its ee ae 

spectively than Sept., 1930. Sept “1930 0 units, 

1930. ? pati oat 


About the same as 















New merchandise needed 













Up from 15% ait Pt. About 15% heavier than to stimulate real buying 
DEPARTMENT ye ee 10% August but off 2% No change in collections. interest, in contrast to 
Aug ose ‘ ¢ ratio ‘- 92 resent bargain buyin 
STORES from Sept., 1930. from Sept., 1930. faterest. _— 
About 5% greater than Approximately 5% About the Same as F " , 
; rus > as all merchandise should 
August. Volume equal heavier than August and August but not quite as pe oS wer 
HARDWARE to Sept. 1930, but dol- about the same as Sept., satisfactory as Sept., be moving in fair vol- 
lar value off 10% to 15%. 1930. 1930. ume in September. 











Better in fire and cas- 
ualty, lower in life than 


Renewed activity looked 


etter in ¢ lines and - ; 
Bette all _— . for in all casualty lines, 











Sept., 


August Casualty even §~| ——— eaeees some improvement over r 
INSURANCE or better, fire lower, and Sept. 1930 , with good renewals in 
life off 8% from Sept., : fire. 
1930. 
“OV “nt anticipated : , . _ , r : , 
ee — sna Slightly higher in Sep- Slight improvement over Conservative buying for 
JEWELRY or slichtly better than tember, but generally August, and about the Fall trade will begin in 
1930 lower than Sept., 1930. same as Sept., 1930. September. 














MACHINERY Steel should register 
some slight improvement 
METAL in September Non-fer- |  (.... 
PRODUCTS rous markets, outside of 
lead and zine, still de- 
METALS pressed. 


Present price situation 
in steel industry better 
seeeee stabilized than at any 
time in year and a half. 















September, beginning a 


Buyers extremely cau- 


















’ s l show arger i gust, an . 
pte - ad —— — a4 ——- . S a a Careful selection of risks tious. Will generally 
READY-TO- August, and better lower than Sept., 1930, will show improvement adopt policy of smaller 

WEAR values will show_ im- higher mark ups will in- over August and Sept., volume and higher mark 

provement over Sept., crease profits. 1930. up. 

1930. 

Fall styles will bring Stocks will be slightly Replacement, both by 

marked increase’ sales higher with additions - merchants and cus- 
SHOES over August, and should of new merchandise, but No change. tomers, promises a fairly 

show some improvement distinctly below ‘Sept., active September. 

over Sept., 1930. 1930 
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The Appendicitis Record for 1930 


Death Rate from This Disease Highest of Any 
Country on Earth; Younger Ages Pay Toll 


By Freperick L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


HE annual loss of life in the 
United States from appendicitis 
may at the present time be con- 
servatively estimated at from 18,000 to 
20,000, and our present death rate from 
this, disease may be said to be the 
very highest of any of the great civil- 
ized nations of the globe. The disease 
has increased in relative frequency 
from 13.4 per 100,000 in 1920 to 15.2 
in 1929, and as shown by the table on 
page 4, for some 60 of our large cities, 
there has been an increase since 1910 
from 13.3 to 18.1. The average age at 
death in appendicitis in 1920 was 
ascertained by the Census Office to 
have been 32.4 years, so that the 
mortality strikes heavily when the 
economic value is the highest. The 
average age at death in tuberculosis in 
1920 was 36.8 years; in cancer, 60.7 
years; in nephritis, 62.2 years, and in 
organic heart diseases, 64.7. Appen- 
dicitis, therefore, is a disease of early 
adolescence and as shown by Dr. Willis 
of Richmond, 83 per cent of the deaths 
from appendicitis occur at ages under 
fifty. 


Why This Difference? 


The American public is entitled to an 


Consulting Statistician 


That the appendicitis death rate for 
this country is decidedly excessive is 
shown by the following international 
table for the period 1920-29, comparing 
the rates of nine countries and the city 
of Mexico. Of special interest is the 
low rate for Germany, while the rate 
for Prussia in 1925 was only 6.8. An 
extremely low death rate is returned 
for the Irish Free State which is prob- 
ably explained by the abnormal age 
distribution in that country suggestive 
of a relatively small proportion of 
population at the age period at which 
appendicitis is most common. The 
lowest rate of all is returned for Italy, 
which for 1928 was only 3.7 per 100,000. 

Apparently the disease is much less 
common in southern, and particularly 
in tropical countries. The rate for 
Ceylon, for example, 1927-28 was only 
0.5; for British Guiana, 1926-29, 3.4; 
Barbados, 1924-28, 3.8; Jamaica, 1924- 
28, 1.7; Trinidad, 1929, 1.2; Cuba, 1920- 
24, 4.5; Singapore, 1926-28, 5.6. I 
illustrate the situation better in the 
table following for five countries and 
cities or respectively, Korea, City of 
Cairo, Singapore, Port of Spain, and 
San Juan. 


MORTALITY FROM APPENDICITIS— 


cline, while in five cities the rate re~- 
mained unchanged. (See Table Num- 
ber Two). 

Of the 144 cities, 29 had rates in 
excess of 30 per 100,000 as shown in 
the table following, the cities being 
arranged in the order of importance. 
Oak Park, IIl., shows the highest rate, 
or 59.0, followed by Lexington, Ky., 
with 58.9, Sioux City, Iowa, 54.2, Little 
Rock, Ark., 52.4, and Wheeling, W. Va., 
51.8. The excessive rates for these 29 
cities must be considered with extreme 
caution in view of the probability, in 
many cases at least, of local hospital 
facilities attracting appendicitis pa- 
tients from the surrounding country. 
But so much the more urgency for a 
detailed investigation corresponding to 
the study made of the situation in 
Lexington, Ky., in 1928. It would cer- 
tainly seem to be the duty of the local 
medical society to inquire into the facts 
explanatory of the local appendicitis 
death rate. If there is a lack of sur- 
gical skill in such communities the 
matter imperatively demands consider- 
ation, for it goes without saying that 
most of the deaths follow operations 
since it is a safe assumption that three- 
fourths of the appendicitis cases find 


explanation of the extraordinary dif- 1921-1929 their way into hospitals for more skil- 
ference in the appendicitis death rates Rates per 100,000 ful treatment. 
; , Singa- Port San 
of this country and, for example, En- Korea Cairo pore of Spain Juan 
gland and Wales, where in 1929 the aos Me 27 ry HY - CITIES WITH APPENDICITIS DEATH 
rate was 7.7 per 100,000, against our 1923 1.4 2'8 4.8 7'9 3.5 RATES OVER 30 PER 100,000—1930 
rate for the same year of 15.2, or ap- ts i's =. ¥ e te Oak Park, Ill...........-.. 59.0 
proximately twice the British rate. 1926 1.9 4.1 6.8 10.8 3.0 Lexington, By.........-+-- 58.9 
3 1927 9'5 21 45 46 68 Sioux City, Iowa........... 54.2 
But it should be pointed out that the i928 2/2 2.1 2.9 as 7.4 Wheeline W.Va PaaS asin Ewin s 
“ a an ‘ " = p > Be eo Vee cerccese ol. 
American rates are only a trifle above 1!%*9 1.9 3.1 3.1 7.4 5.4 Greensboro, N. C.........-- 48.0 
he C P 2 ain i nae SCCM, Bveceveceosses 47.2 
the Canadian rate where conditions or Coming now to the appendicitis re- TRO, MMB icccncccncess 43.4 
causative factors must be about the cord of 144 American cities for 1929 mene 4 _ sige ited yoy 
Pave é ° Me cccecoecessvces 5 
same. Nevertheless the situation calls and 1930, it is shown that the death Lancaster, Pa Rte otc ates 39.9 
. . ‘ 2 Madison, See ae 37.5 
for a thorough inquiry, much along the rate has remained practically un- Gloucester, Mass af 
same lines as the cancer problem is changed, having been 18.4 in 1929 and ns Sy SLES plea ee: 
. . ° . er " intl ° L on ace or a 
being studied in all its many perplex- 18.5 in 1930. In 71 of the cities the we sale Chy. Utah...... 38.8 
° 7 ‘ a, er 35.3 
ing aspects. rate increased, in 68 there was a de- Augusta, ___ +s 34.7 
Javenport, Iowa........... 34.5 
INTERNATIONAL MORTALITY FROM APPENDICITIS—1920-1929 Johnstown, Pa............. 32.9 
loca : eee 32.5 
Rates per 100,000 Denver, Colo 31.9 
England Irish Yonkers, 'N. Y. : : : ; : : ; ; ; 31:8 
United anc Scot- Free Northern Ger- New City of Huntington, W. Va........ 31.6 
States Canada Wales land State Ireland many Zealand Italy Mexico TS + 4 anew diese 31.4 
1920 13.4 ae 6.7 9.0 5.2 8.6 5.0 7.5 1.9 3 Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 31.2 
1921 14.4 12.7 7.2 10.0 4.5 7.6 5.0 7.0 1.9 6.5 McKeesport. Pa.........:.. 31.0 
1922 14.2 12.9 79 90 4.9 6.9 5.0 8'¢ 19 13 Nashville, ere 30.5 
1923 14,8 12.8 74 11.0 54 5 4 50 76 21 5 4 PURGE, TUMOR. . cs ccvesece 30.1 
1924 14.9 13.9 7.1 10.0 5.3 5.3 6.0 7.2 2.1 5.1 
925 5. ri 7. 0.0 5.2 5.2 7 7.5 ‘ : : 4s : 
one et 7 : HS soo hy 4 .. i Le . Of equal interest are the cities which 
1927 15.0 141 70 10.0 6.3 63 8.0 6.7 34 9.0 for 1930 reported extremely low appen- 
1928 15.3 14.6 7.3 9.0 6.6 6.6 9.0 7.7 3.7 9.6 eS <a ; 
1929 15.2 ox 7.1 10.0 5.2 5.2 as 72 ; 91 dicitis death rates. Cities showing a 
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rate of less than 10 per 100,000 were 
the following. 


CITIES WITH 
RATES LESS T 


APPENDICITIS DEATH 
HAN 10 PER 100,000— 
1930 


Appendicitis is an intestinal disorder 
and was first clearly recognized by Fitz 
in 1886. While much regarding causa- 
tion is still obscure it is said in Osler’s 


from appendicitis and 41,019 deaths of 
females. In other words females 
formed only 40.4 per cent of the total 
mortality. Among the colored popu- 





— ane 1.9 “Principles and Practices of Medicine,” lation during the period 1923-27, there 
Orange, A ne “Indiscretions in diet are very prone were 3660 deaths of males from ap- 
Hammond, Ohio.. ' 3.8 to bring about an attack, particularly pendicitis, and 2806 deaths of females, 
hee eeenes — ibe os in the recurring form of the disease in or in other words only 43.4 per cent 
iaheweed, Onto. tees : ; which pain in the appendix region not of the deaths were those of women. For 
Altoona, Pa 1.9 infrequently follows the eating of an England the proportion during 1920-27 
Sr Bie So se snsconsens es indigestible article of food.” Accord- was 44.2 per cent; for Australia, 1917- 
Somerville, ass Ye ing to the same authority, appendicitis 27, 38.8 per cent; Holland, 1924-1928, 
eamatee’ dial 7.2 is about equally common in males and 37.1 per cent; Switzerland, 1926-29, 
Seeohid. Ohio 73 females but this statement is not sup- 44.9 per cent; Germany, 1920-27, 43.1 
Galveston, Tex 7.5 ported by the facts of mortality exper- per cent. 
Bayonne, N. J 4.0 > . . = 
Lowell. Mass.. 1 ience, although it may possibly be true In New Zealand, however, the pro- 
cag ee REET - 3 as regards case incidence. In the portion of females is slightly higher 
ey then a re i « United States during 1920-27 there than that of males or 52.3 per cent, but 
; a ics have been 60,493 deaths of white males this is in marked contrast to all other 
No deaths from appendicitis were 
reported for Cicero, Ill., in 1929 or ° = rr rene 
1930, or in Union City, N. J., 1930. APPENDICITIS IN 144 AMERICAN CITIES 


Additional data for 39 American 
for which only the returns for 


1930 are available are given in the next 


TABLE NUMBER TWO 


1929——_____..._.._., 
Death Rate 
Deaths per 100,000 


cities 





Death Rate 
Deaths per 100,000 


i 





Population 





table. 











Population 

















Akron, Ohio...... 251,413 8 3.2 255,937 9 3.5 
APPENDICITIS IN 39 AMERICAN Albany, N. Y.... 126,326 15 11.9 127,692 21 16.4 
CITIES—1930 Allentown, Pa.... - 91,058 9 9.9 92,906 16 17.2 
, Tr » Altoona, Pa ‘ 80,357 6 7.5 82.465 4 4.9 
Pen oe Atlanta, Ga.... 264.950 56 21.1 271,722 59 21.7 
—— . ths Rat Atlantic City, N. J ; 64,986 9 13.8 66,489 15 22.6 
tion eats hate §=6lAuburn, N. ¥...... 36,620 6 16.4 36.665 { 10.9 
Augusta, Ga 60,481 21 S44 Baltimore, Md... ‘ 5 130 16.3 $06,297 147 18.2 
Austin, Tex 3,472 3 16 S Bayonne, N. J... 9 10.2 89,207 8 9.0 
Cedar Rapids, lowa S 14.2 Berkeley, Cal... 7 8.7 82,916 6 7.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio. = +1 Binghamton, N. Y 12 15 8 76,859 16 20.8 
Davenport, lowa 12 20 4 Birmingham, Ala 75 29.7 260,475 78 29.9 
SrOCntar, EU. - «o> + « 14 2055 3oston, Mass....... 175 22.5 781,828 168 21.5 
ae tas heh ; 7 143 Bridgeport, Conn... 15 10.2 146,779 19 12.9 
oes ; 1) 13 12.6 Brockton, Mass... 15 23.5 63,597 27 42.0 
Peekeure, Mass 7 6172 «© Buffalo, N.Y... 109 19.2 112 19.5 
Fort Wayne, Ind 3631.2 Cambridge, Mass. 4 17.6 26 14.1 
Gal tor Tex { 7.5 Camden, N. J... 30 25.3 22 1s. 
tga 20 «19.7 Canton, Ohio 13 12.6 14 13.: 
Glouce ter, Ma 9 37.1 Charleston, 8S. C.. st] 14.4 16 2 
Greensboro, N. C 26 18.0 Chelsea, Mass. , 2 4.4 6 li 
Hamilton, Ohio 2 2 3.8 Chicago, Ill....... 3,32 650 19.6 618 l 
Huntingtor W Va 76,060 24 a1. Cicero, Ser Uv a 
Kenosha W 90,447 7 3. Cleveland, Ohio 164 155 
Lancaster, Pa 60,080 24 Columbus, Ohio.. 88 $2 
Little Rock, Ark 43 Concord, N. H 5 ; 
Madison, W se Covington, Ky. 15 65,406 14 
M: llon, Oh ; a ii ; 62,443 54 
oo) "2, Se 66 . 262,44 
ne ttl x ‘A ' 19 Dayton, Ohio 32 — 201,920 38 
Mt Pa a onon NY ° Denver, Colo.. 85 ss et gen 
Mt - 210 2’ 365 
ow meson, Come... . Es Lous, “9 12.2 74.516 17 
New Roche! _ 7 ; E. St. Louis, Ll. , ‘ ; aS.8 ee ans 
Nia ira Fa N. Y 10 Detroit, Mich..... o* 1,52 03 309 <U.0 1,576,124 90 
Oak Park, | 38 Duluth, Minn 101,264 18 17.8 101,511 23 
Oklahoma City, Ok 16 Elizabeth, N. J - 113,130 6 5.3 114.956 8 
Omaha, Neb 17 El Paso, Tex... 100,493 8 _8.0 102,907 22 
Petersburg, Va 10 A ts acpein bis 114,215 21 i8.4 116,409 18 
Pontiac, Mich 16 Fall River, Mass.. 115,393 24 20.8 oore .: 
San Jose, Ca . Fitchburg, Mass.. 10,705 ° ag Be 3t os 
Inion Citv. N. J 0 Flint. Mich... 151,449 29 9.1 57,7 y 22 
Wac r Tex . 1 24.3 Ft. Worth, Tex. 159,017 31 19.5 164,547 7 
Waterbury, . , > 16 18 v Fresno, Cal... . 51,936 F 1 oi? reget an 
= oe Barre - Pa ; 174 Grand Rapids, Mich.. 166,192 3 20.5 169,198 34 
ee : ‘Hamtramck, Mich 55,674 2 o 06,417 an 
66,108 731 2 4 Harrisburg, Pa 79,993 23 28.8 80 422 2 
; = Hartford, Conn 162,511 16 92-8 165,090 2s 
,T : , r = a Haverhill, Mass....... 48,8305 0 ) 39,0Ve 1 
Che next table shows for the five Highland Park, Mich. 52,456 21 40.0 53,083 11 
largest cities comparative statistics for ne my x Pewee oe ont att a 4 297°335 > 
‘ : ouston, ee 282,377 25 8. 291,33: z 
1929 and 1930, showing that in each Indianapolis, Ind 360,279 76 21.1 365,130 +7 
5 : rer los rer Jackson Mich — 4,654 23 42.1 95,315 24 
case the rates were close to the average | ee en gg 126594 25 19.5 130/282 28 
for all the cities. While in two of Jersey City, N. J...... 314,573 68 21.6 317,254 0 : 
s,s . Johnstown, Pa. a o5. SU, 292 66 “< 
the cities there was a slight decrease, j2.}umazoc, Mich 24 44.2 34908 15 
P , . escorncinggy + ggg 3 2 7.5 22,26 6 4 
there was a slight increase in three —— py — ~ 138 4 401207 106 4 
Aansas 4 ad a » ase 97 - 
“Ss Poy , - we 9 16 15.4 106,346 27 25.4 
others. Knoxville, Tenn. 5 4 5.9 71,069 3 4.2 
Lakewood, Ohio 91 74 78'800 15 19°0 
APPENDICITIS MORTALITY IN FIVE Lansing, Mich. .....-- 923 “3 “9/4 $4'326 10 119 
LARGEST CITIES—1929-1930 Lawrence, Ky. <<a - 45,410 i4 30.8 45,818 27 58.9 
. Lexington, y. ase on eee : 4 
Rates per 100,000 Lincoln, Neb a 74,300 18 24.2 76,357 24 31.4 
—1929-— -——1930———. Long each, ‘Cal 135,317 17 12 6 143,709 : S 12.5 
Deaths Rates Deaths Rates Los Angeles, Cal... 1,186,649 159 13.4 191 15.3 
i . 228 svill Ky 301,800 65 21.5 8 18.8 
‘hicago 650 19.6 618 18.2 — te 1 ONS 100.513 7 7.0 4 9.1 
Detroit 309 20.3 295 18.7 —_ heen. ot arpa 102.074 19 18.6 14 13.7 
Los Angeles 159 13.4 191 = 15.7 1 plement 54020 5 9°3 17 31.0 
New York 1,071 15.6 1,110 16.9  Mcheespot, ae... . 7) 58765 6 11.2 6 11.1 
Philadelphia 271 14.0 282 14.4 one eee ees 
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countries for which the data are avail- 
able. In New Zealand public hospitals 
experience 1929, the total number of 
patients discharged on account of ap- 
pendicitis was 3977 and of these the 
number of males was 1986, and that of 
females, 1991, or practically the same. 

It would serve a most useful purpose 
if a collective investigation could be 
made into the operative mortality rate 
for appendicitis on a large scale. The 
returns made of individual practice ex- 
perience, usually by outstanding sur- 
geons, are inconclusive in that they do 
not represent the large mass of oper- 
ative experience on the part of sur- 
geons less qualified or competent. The 
variations in fatality rates are quite 
considerable and may run easily from 


APPENDICITIS IN 144 


Population 


Manchester, N 
Memphis, T 
Miami, Fla.. 
Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Ala. 
Nashville, 
ee a ee 
New Bedford, Mass 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, L: 
Newton, 

Newport, R 

New York 
Norfolk, Va... 
Oakland, C: 
Orange, N. J. 
Pasadena, 

Passaic, N. J. 
Paterson, N 
Pawtucket, 

Peoria, 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, 
Pittsfield, 

Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore 
Portsmouth, 
Providence, R 
Pueblo, Colo 
Quincy, Ill.. 
Quiney, Mass 
Racine, Wis 
Reading, Pa pee i 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. ‘ 
Rockford, Ill... 
Roanoke, Va. 
Sacramento, 

St. Louis, 

St. Paul, 

salem, Mass.... 
Salt Lake City. 
San Antonio, 

san Diego, Cal 
San Francisco 
savannah, Ga 
Schenectady ‘ 
Scranton 


76,835 
264,084 
103,671 
568,839 


City, 
Somerville. 
Spokane, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 
Tacoma, Wash 
Tampa, Fla.. 
Terre Haute, 
Toledo, Ohio ; 
Topeka, Kan... 
Trenton, N. J. 

Troy, NW. ¥. 

Utica, N. ¥ : 
Washington, D. C...- 
Wheeling, W. Va... 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Winston-Salem, 
Worcester, Mass 
Yonkers, N. Y..- 
Youngstown, Oh 


Ind 


UICI@ cle 


© 


wor nor- bo 


7,018 


38,156,572 
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1929—_—____— 
Death Rate 
Deaths per 100,000 


1 to 10 per cent. In the Leeds Gen- 
eral Infirmary, for example, in 1924- 
25, out of 1080 cases of appendicitis, 
5.7 per cent died. In Dr. Turner’s 
experience based on 2252 cases the 
operative fatality rate was only 3.5 per 
cent. No investigation of the subject, 
however, would be of much value unless 
it clearly differentiated the different 
forms of appendicitis and the coincident 
condition of the patient at the time of 
operation. The problem is much the 
same as in cancer where the outcome 
depends largely upon the condition of 
the patient on admission to operation. 
At the present time far too many half 
moribund cases are operated upon in 
which a fatal outcome is a foregone 
conclusion. 


AMERICAN Cities—(C ontinued ) 


——_—_—— 1 93 0— — 
Death Rate 
Deaths per 100,000 


Population 
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76,672 
254,898 


111,471 
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I add to the foregoing a table of ap- 
pendicitis in Canada, presenting much 
the same results as for large cities of 
this country. The average rate for 
Canadian cities in 1930 was 15.5 which 
compares with our rate of 18.5 per 


100,000. 
APPENDICITIS MORTALITY 
CANADA—1930 
Rates per 100,000 
Population Deaths 
35,119 
80,945 
83,805 


IN~ 


Ra 


@ 


Brantford 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
London 
Ottawa 
Regina 

St. JOMMB. ose 
Saskatoon 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


ee 
ee 
1 cote 
AK oe 


1OoOeKNo roe 
Qe 


LIMIM ADSI OS D-3e0 


He ee De COR 
a5 


al 


*Crude figures. : 

I may also add a brief reference to 
Honolulu, Hawaii, for which I have 
tabulated the returns for the period 
1920-1930, giving an average appen- 
dicitis death rate of 12.5 per 100,000, 
while the rate was 20.9 in 1920 and 
only 9.4 in 1930. It has been as low 
as 7.8 in 1928 

The Problem Restated 

The problem is admirably restated in 
a paper on “The Menace of Appen- 
dicitis” by Dr. H. H. Greenwood, 1929, 
as follows: 

“It becomes increasingly evident that 
a reduction in mortality will only be 
effected by greater precision in diag- 
nosis, earlier operation, a more lively 
appreciation of the serious nature of 
the disease, and by a standardization 
of technique, especially by the abandon- 
ment of those obsolete methods of ap- 
proach which give too limited an ex- 
posure.” 

Equally pertinent to the present pur- 
pose are some fina! conclusions of Dr. 
D. P. D. Wilkie in an address on “Mor- 
tality in Acute Appendicular Disease,” 
3ritish Medical Journal, Feb. 14, 1931: 

“1. The mortality from appendicitis 
remains as high as it was twenty years 
ago, because, while facilities for treat- 
ment have improved, diagnosis in the 
fatal type of the case has not. 

“2. There is now very strong evi- 
dence that the fatal cases of acute 
appendicular disease are primarily 
cases of obstruction and not inflamma- 
tion of the appendix. It is necessary 
to distinguish between these two types 
of acute disease, the clinical symptoms 
and essential pathology of which differ 
widely. The obstructive cases must be 
regarded and treated as belonging to 
the same category of urgency as inter- 
nal strangulation of the intestine. 

“3. Free exposure at operation is 
essential in the obstructive cases. 

“4. While immediate operation is ex- 
pedient in the early stages of appen- 
dicitis delay is advisable in the resolv- 
ing case, the danger of operation being 
greater than that of expectancy. 
death rate of Canada 
was 14.6, increasing to 14.8 in 
9 In that vear the rate was as high 

2.5 for Alberta and as low. as 9.1 for 

Scotia. 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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The Calendar 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 





Labor Day soon 
] will pass, but days 

of labor have just 
begun. September pro- 
duction, for no good 
reason, is normally 
poor but not for 
everybody. Be among 
the exceptions to the 
rule and make it one 
of the Big Four. 


2 Group insurance is 
the coverage sug- 

gested for special 
emphasis this month. 
Let your month’s rec- 
ord stand out as the 
high spot of the year 
by virtue of a single 
group contract. It can 
be sold. 


If you use news- 
3 paper advertising, 

devote your next 
insertion to this con- 
tract. Remember the 
employee—the man on 
the street—also has to 
be convinced that this 
form of insurance is a 
good buy. 





Prepare premium 

stuffer stressing 

group insurance 
benefits. Overcome the 
tendency of that por- 
tion of the organiza- 
tion who are certain to 
say, patronizingly, “Oh, 
I already have $5,000 
insurance.” 





An executive who 
5 remains on the job 

Saturday after- 
noon is bound by hu- 
man nature to feel 
pretty virtuous about 
it. The fact that you, 
too, labor overtime 
lends certain prestige. 
Make the most of it. 














& Mail the group life 
Sales Letter, on 
another page of 
this issue, to your com- 
plete list of prospects 
today. Such letters re- 
ceive better attention 
if you avoid Monday 
morning delivery, for 
obvious reasons. 





See all those kids 
9 up in the corner 

illustration? They 
are entering a new 
grade now, but some 
day they ought to go 
to college. Why not 
speak to their parents 
about it and suggest 
You KNow WHAT. 


Speaking of 
10 school children, 

here is one you 
may not have thought 
of: Watch the honor 
rolls published in local 
papers. Parents of 
such children are proud 
—and pride rides be- 
fore a fall for your 
proposition. 


] The trend of 
policy buying is 
said to be 
toward investment and 
simple protection. For 
the latter, follow up 
those prospects you so- 
licited but did not sell 
—ordinary or whole 
life, as suggested last 
month. 


1 An agent, speak- 
ing at a conven- 
tion, recently de- 
clared he worked hard 
to sell small group 
cases merely to obtain 
new “old _policyhold- 
ers.” His record of 
sales from this source 
was amazing. 

















Your Monday 
1 morning zeal— 

“Yeah?” — may 
incline you to clean up 
your desk—a _ process 
that sometimes _in- 
volves throwing away 
everything except let- 
ters that look as if 
they might contain 
checks. Read and file. 





1 Now is the time 
to go after those 
August vaca- 
tioners. The first flush 
of their return would 
be an easy out—“I just 
got back from—” ete. 
Two weeks ought to 
see that pile of work 
cleared away. 





1 Back to group 
6 lines—Point out 

to business men 
how the extension of 
group insurance obvi- 
ates State pensions for 
the aged and helps 
ward off the advent of 
the Dole system in 
America. 
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Guidance of Life Insurance Men 








You don’t know 
1 enough about 

group insurance 
to write it? That’s no 
handicap. You find the 
prospect and sell the 
idea. The home office 
will gladly give you all 
the expert assistance 
you need. 





And don’t forget 
18 the owners after 

the contract has 
been signed for the 
help. Some agents 
could almost retire on 
the money they made 
from these incidental 
sales. The contact is 
an invaluable one. 


1 Devote this day 
to a series of 
old - fashioned 
“home - and - hearth” 
calls. Don’t waste 
time on cold canvas 
when it’s possible to 
first call up and say, 
“T’d like to see you for 
a few moments if 
you’re to be home.” 








y. l A Letter theme: 
How demoraliz- 
ing to an organ- 
ization to have to con- 
tribute to a burial col- 
lection for a former 
associate. And how 
group insurance does 
away with such an un- 
pleasant necessity. 


Kill that idea, 
? prevalent in 

some quarters, 
that group insurance 
militates against the 
man past forty. The 
records do not bear out 
such a contention. It 
keeps men satisfied and 
minimizes labor turn- 
over. 


Here is a trade 
Y. jour..al conser- 

vation hint— 
Never allow magazines 
to remain unopened on 
your desk. Open them 
as received and keep a 
file. The time is well 
spent, as the future 
will demonstrate. 


2? Agents with lim- 
ited group 
knowledge __ will 
meet with some cases 
where no progress can 
be made. Instead of 
dropping the case, ask 
for further time on it 
and call in your dis- 
trict supervisor. 





2? Keep accurate 
5 records of all 

your group calls. 
Follow up with a cam- 
paign for business in- 
surance. Every name 
offers a natural lead. 
THE SPECTATOR, due 
today, will have some 
sales aids on this line. 





”) For those who 
bad plan a free 

week-end, make 
Saturday afternoon 
clerical routine. An- 
swer home office corre- 
spondence and write as 
many personal letters 
as your business de- 
mands. 








sand life agents 

and managers 
will be back on the job 
today after a week de- 
voted to the Pittsburgh 
convention. No hints 
to offer. If you don’t 
know it all now, you 
never will. 


2? About two thou- 








2? Take a final shot 
at the biggest 
group prospect 
in your territory. The 
bigger they are the 
easier they fall in this 
case. One big success 
lends confidence that 
will sell a dozen other 
cases. 





Last of the 
month cores. 


Record of pro- 
duction. Care of pros- 
pect files. Advertise- 
ment and letters for 
next month’s work. A 
resolution to beat the 
October, 1930, produc- 
tion by at least 10 per 
cent. 





Here we are on the 
threshold of a normal- 
ly good _ production 
month, a month that 
offers no alibis. In ad- 
dition, it is a period of 
the year during which 
the climatic advan- 
tages are in favor of 
the hustler. It should 


be easy. 
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The Appendicitis Record 
(Concluded from page 11) 


“5. Where a large localized abscess 
is present, simple drainage with 
minimal disturbance is the safest line 
of treatment. 

“6. In cases with perforation and 
peritonitis, infection of the abdominal 
wound may be an important factor in 
determining a fatal issue. Open treat- 
ment of the wound is therefore advis- 
able. 

“7, Post-operative obstruction  ac- 
counts for a number of deaths. A 
timely enterostomy or _ ileo-colostomy 
may prove a life-saving measure.” 

Until the foregoing conclusions are 
clearly recognized by the American 
medical and surgical professions, the 
outlook for an improvement in the 
alarmingly high appendicitis death rate 
is not particularly encouraging. 

In this connection I have _ been 
favored with some exceedingly inter- 
esting observations by Dr. Robert T. 
Morris commenting upon my record for 
1929 who expects in his forthcoming 
book on “Fifty Years in Surgery” to 
say in part as follows: 


“Quoting from figures in the Bulletin, 
certain leading questions may be asked. 
First, but least important: Why is the 
death rate from appendicitis less in 
women than it is in men? Twenty-five 
years or so ago I gave a physiological 
and anatomical explanation in postulate 
form to the effect that in women the 
pelvic peritoneum is constantly more 
exposed to infection than it is in man 
for the reason that it opens to the out- 
side of the body by way of the oviducts. 
On account of this constant exposure 
to infection in women the peritoneum 
has apparently been provided by nature 
with a special defense mechanism which 
brings hyperleucocytosis to bear more 
quickly and effectively than it does in 
man with his closed peritoneal cavity. 
Here is where my statistical friends can 
help out in support or otherwise of the 
validity of my postulate. If the death 
rate from appendicitis is about the 
same in boys and girls up to the age 
of twelve years and if it then becomes 
less in women, we would at least have 
presumptive evidence that the peri- 
toneum in women has special defense 
mechanism against infection—like the 
female perineum. 

Now for a second and much more 
important question. Why should the 
death rate from appendicitis per 
100,000 inhabitants be 2.9 in Italy from 
1921-28 but in our United States a bad 
13.0 in 1918 and a worse 18.0 in 1929? 
My reply can be positively definite 
under Answers No. 1 and No. 2. 
Fairly definite under Answer No. 3. 
Speculative under Answer No. 4. 

Answer No. 1. In Italy, the sur- 
gical work for appendicitis is in the 
hands of masters. In our United 
States we have masters equally fine but 
the majority of appendicitis cases are 
not in the hands of these men. 

Answer No. 2. In Italy the medical 
part of appendicitis work is presumably 
in the hands of men who are conserva- 
tive enough to remember basic prin- 
ciples in physiology and therapeutics. 
In the United States physicians and 


DEATHS FROM APPENDICITIS 


1910-1930 





Death Rate 





Year No. of Cities Population Deaths per 100,000 
Oo ere wees 60 18,656,436 2,480 13.3 
Drhb6eues sence 60 19,118,117 2,616 13.7 
0 Saree 60 19,569,879 2,712 13.9 
Denese cencenes 60 20,040,600 2,818 14.1 
i aa 60 20,503,331 2,948 14.4 
SS ee 60 20,5 53 3,042 14.5 
OO ae 60 él, 3,175 14.8 
eee 60 . 3,167 14.5 
Sree ee 60 22 2,907 13.0 
SPP ee ce 60 22, 3,114 13.7 
BeeOccecensseses 60 23, 3,644 15.7 
Shas eeeceneese 60 23, 3,899 16.4 
eae 60 24, 3.936 16.2 
eer 60 24, 4,196 17.0 
care ckevens 60 25,18 4,338 17.2 
Bess ecaces e« 60 25,905,493 4,430 17.1 
See Te 60 26,138,900 4,653 17.8 
) 60 26,616,199 4,668 17.5 
1928.. “ee — 59 26,950,921 4,807 17.8 
Bs be eees eons 59 27,542,188 4,969 18.0 
ear 58 27,880,905 5,037 18.1 


surgeons alike are forgetting the les- 
sons in physiology and _ therapeutics 
that were taught us by old-time family 
doctors in the management of peri- 
tonitis. The same principles were 
taught in another form of presenta- 
tion by Ochsner and Murphy and by 
some of the rest of us who were old 
enough to remember how well the older 
practitioners did with their peritonitis 
cases before surgery arrived. The 
spirit of adventure in experimental 
therapeutics has now carried us far 
past the pivotal point and_ into 
diminishing returns in both medical 
and surgical parts of appendicitis 
work. Go back to the first ten years 
of the present century. Get old reports 
published by surgeons of that day and 
find if some of them did not have an 
appendicitis death rate of two or three 
per cent in series of cases by the hun- 
dred. Find a death rate of fifteen 
per cent now in reports upon cases of 
the same class and thereby find a start- 
ling explanation for “startling” in- 
crease in appendicitis deaths. 

Answer No. 3. In Italy the diet of 
the people has been evolved out of cen- 
turies of experience. Out-of-doors oc- 
cupation in agricultural pursuits gives 
a high degree of oxidization of toxins. 
In the United States our diet on the 
whole is not as yet upon any basis of 
hygienic management in regard to 
quality or quantity and it commonly 
becomes “poisonous” as the dietitians 
very well know. Diet of the Italians 
is not poisonous. Our great industrial 
centers are taking people away from 
out-of-doors oxidization of toxins. 
Toxic products of faulty digestion and 
of defective elimination of waste prod- 
ucts have such a direct effect in the 
causation of appendicitis that all of 
us who are engaged with these cases 
have patients who tell us of attacks 
following immediately upon some un- 
usual attack of indigestion or of con- 
stipation. According to Rosenow’s 
theory tissues of the appendix region 
have an elective affinity for toxins that 
are going the rounds of the circulation 
as antigens. Toxins collecting in the 
appendix region frequently lead to 
closure of the lumen of the solitary 
artery of the appendix as I showed 
with photomicrographs many years 
ago. When the solitary artery of the 
appendix is thus put out of business 
the region which it supplied is deprived 
of protection and becomes highly vul- 


nerable to microbic attack. Ergo: Diet 
is certainly one factor in the appen- 
Ae , 
dicitis question but we do not need to 
stress that point when in my first two 
answers we have ample explanation 
for the difference between a 2.9 death 
rate in Italy and an 18.0 death rate in 
the United States. Diet as definite 
factor plays in minor role nevertheless. 
_Answer No. 4. A speculative ques- 
tion 1S permissible as a matter of 
curiosity. Every now and then some 
biologist asks if introduced species and 
varieties of plants and animals includ- 
ing man do not undergo degeneration in 
America more rapidly than elsewhere. 
As I have stated at the outset some- 
thing is radically wrong with our ap- 
pendicitis record and there is the utmost 
urgency for a strictly scientific study 
of the whole question. I cannot do 
better than illustrate once more our 
lamentable position by giving some con- 
trasting returns for a number of for- 
eign countries or cities which in 1929 
had appendicitis rates far below ours. 
Unless otherwise stated, all the rates 
are for 1929 and are official returns 
for the localities mentioned. The rates 
are per 100,000 of population. The 
appendicitis rate was 0.2 for Siam, 0.7 
for Ceylon, 0.9 for Penang, Strs. Settle- 
ments, 1.7 for Trinidad, 1.9 for Korea, 
2.2 for Venezuela, 2.6 for Bangkok, 
2.7 for Batavia, Java, 3.0 for Naga- 
saka, 1928, 3.1 for Cairo, 3.1 for Singa- 
pore, 3.3 for Alexandria, 3.7 for Japan. 
4.4 for Colombo, Ceylon, 5.2 for Mos- 
cow, 1928, 5.4 for San Juan, 5.7 for 
Iceland, 6.0 for Tokio, 1928, and 6.2 
for Yokohama, 1928. Many of these 
localities are tropical or semi-tropicai 
which, of course, may have a bearing 
on the local frequency of appendicitis. 
In any event such are the facts fur- 
nished by authority and while subject 
to many restrictions regarding their 
intrinsic accuracy and completeness 
they seem to confirm the point of view 
that appendicitis in native races or 
among primitive people, is decidedly 
less common than among those called 
civilized. 
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Sales 
Letters 






F you have a 

letter writing 
problem, The 
Spectator offers 
you the services of 
a trained insurance 
sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


most successful 


NE of the 
Q interesting advertising men in 
this country was once asked how 
long it took a really clever advertising 
writer to dash off a good piece of copy. 
His reply was somewhat to the effect 
that an ordinary copy writer might 
grind out several pieces of copy a day 
a good man might turn out one 
but a really clever writer would “dash 
off” a good piece of copy in perhaps 
a couple of weeks. 
That’s something to think about. If 
you have ever watched an advertising 
writer at work you saw a most amaz- 








ing sequence of erasures, deletions, 
additions, and re-writes before his 
typist saw the first draft. Then he 


started all over again. 
What we are leading up to is the 
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first 


that 
Group Life Insurance must necessarily 


fact your 


be a “brief’—and that it must be 
packed cram full of meat. Like the 


advertising man writing a good piece 
of copy, you will need to spend a good- 
ly number of hours in getting every- 
thing into the presentation that be- 
longs there, and everything out of it 
that does not belong there. 

Our letter is aimed at just one thing 
—a few minutes to make a brief pres- 
entation. If that you will 
have a chance to enlarge on the grou} 


succeeds, 







presentation of 






This Week: 


Group Insurance 






















that interest the prospect. If 
you don’t succeed, perhaps your “copy” 
needs revision. 

The letter has also been drafted on 
the assumption that the prospect has 
previously been approached—a safe 
There are few prospects for 
group insurance that have been over- 
looked in the fine combing given group 
prospects today. So your opportunity, 
where the man before you failed to 
register, is to do your selling before 
you face your prospect—by 
over your “brief.” 


plans 


guess. 


laboring 













Aetna Casualty and Surety Men 


ARTFORD, CONN., Aug. 26.—“It 
H is the proudest moment of my 
life,” said Morgan B. Brainard, presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life and its affiliated 
companies, as he welcomed the nine 
hundred men and women who filled the 
assembly hall of the home office build- 
ing at Hartford Tuesday morning at 
the opening session of the Aetnaizers 
national convention which commerates 
the erection of the splendid new build- 
ing that was formally opened the first 
of the year. Over six hundred del- 
egates from every part of the country, 
including one, R. M. Clutterbuck, who 
traveled from Honolulu, were on hand, 
the representatives of the casualty and 
surety branches of the great organiza- 
tion. It was the first national conven- 
tion held by the Aetna since that of 
sixteen years ago at San Francisco. 

President Bulkeley spoke briefly. 
He said he did not consider it the 
proper time greatly to praise or to ad- 


* « 


President Morgan 
B. Brainard, who 
said that “conven- 
tion marks the 
proudest moment 
of my life.” 


¥ ¥ 





in Convention 


Enthusiastic Agents from Every 

State at Hartford to Commerate 

Erection of New Home Office 
Building 


By RaceH Reed WOLFE 


monish the delegates or to burden them 
with advice. He told of the history of 
the Aetna home office buildings from 
its early days until the erection of the 
present structure which is considered 
one of the handsomest office buildings 
in the world and is also the largest in 
the world to be entirely occupied by one 
insurance organization. He paid a 
flattering tribute to his predecessor in 
the office of president, the late Senator 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, and regretted that 
he had not lived to see the splendid 
building for which he had made pro- 
vision. The convention, ke said, would 
be a failure unless all the delegates 
got to know each other. He charac- 
terized Howard P. Dunham, commis- 
sioner of insurance in Connecticut, as 
the outstanding insurance commis- 
sioner in the country and recalled the 
fact that Colonel Dunham had once 
been an Aetna man. 

President Brainard had been _in- 
troduced by William L. Mooney, vice- 
president of the Aetna and chairman 
of the convention, who told the del- 
egates that he was firmly of the opin- 
ion that they constituted the finest body 
of casualty and surety agents in the 
world. He pictured the Aetna, under 
the continued guidance of President 


Brainard, and through the ability of 
and loyalty of the agents, reaching 
further heights of success hardly now 
dreamed of. 

Commissioner Dunham informed the 
delegates that they had gathered to- 
gether from many States into a won- 
derful community insurancewise and in 
every other way. He gave a resume 
of the history of the forty-five insur- 
ance companies of Connecticut, which, 
as he expressed it, have a combined 
business experience of two thousand. 
four hundred and ninety years. He 
cited the Mutual Assurance Company 
of Norwich as the oldest, founded 136 
years ago, and he said that in the State 
there were four insurance companies 
over 100 years old, eighteen over 70 
and twenty-five over 60. Confidence 
in these time-tried companies, he said, 
is justified. Their founders were great 
leaders, great fighters, but calm, cau- 
tious and courageous. He asserted that 


* * 


Vice-President 
William L. Mooney 
said: “Aetna agents 
form the finest 
body of casualty 
and surety men in 
the world.” 
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Commissioner 
Howard P. Dun- 
ham: “The science 
of underwriting is 





coming back into 

its own.” 

* * 
he did not want to be an incense 
swinger about the old Connecticut 


companies but in his opinion their lead- 
ers have made Connecticut a State or 
forth in one insurance world. 

The science of underwriting, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dunham, is coming back into 
its own. When millions could be made 
through investments, he said, the 
underwriting is restored to its rightful 
position in the insurance world. The 
companies are issuing policies with 
more emphasis on quality than on quan- 
tity. In this, he showed, the agent 
plays an important part since he is 
close to the client. 

He referred to the Aetna as being 
among the leaders in the field of train- 
ing agents to a high degree of effi- 
ciency which, he said, is time and 
money well spent. 

Referring to the number of insurance 
agents Colonel Dunham said: “The 
complaint is often heard that there 
are too many agents in this country. 
I have insisted, and I still insist, that 
the limiting of the number of agents 
is not in the province of the Insurance 
Commissioner. It has long been my 
view that when companies decide that 
there are too many agents, they and 
they alone will reduce the number. It 
is not to be gainsaid that too many 
agents reduce the earnings of the aver- 
age agent. When a field becomes over- 
crowded ethics are often lost sight of 
in the scramble for business. That is 
why we have ambulance-chasing to 
such a large extent among the lawyers, 
and so many cases of disbarment. And 
that is why we have such evils as twist- 
ing and rate-cutting in the insurance 
business. Parenthetically, I would like 
to say that few complaints against 
Connecticut companies charging un- 
ethical and unfair practices have 
reached me in my experience as insur- 
ance commissioner of Connecticut. 

I am concerned more with the quality 
of the agents than with the quantity. 
A good agent—and by a good agent I 
mean one who has made insurance his 
life-work and who regards insurance 
salesmanship as a profession, which it 
is—is a credit to his company and to 
the insurance business. The Insurance 
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Commissioner is never called upon to 
clean up messes of good agents’ mak- 
ing. When a reliable agent sells an in- 
surance policy, the buyer, despite his 
unfamiliarity with the article he has 
bought, can rest assured that he has 
not been misled or taken advantage of. 

W. G. Wilson, Aetna manager at 
Cleveland, responded to _ President 
Brainard’s welcome and assured the 
president that he brought not only from 
the agents present but from all Aetna 
agents a pledge of appreciation and 
loyalty and, of especial significance in 
the present days of depression, the 
feeling of confidence and hope. He 
expressed grave concern for the future 
cf many of the casualty and surety 
companies that today have neither the 
financial stability nor the conservative 
practices of the Aetna, and he predicted 
that shortly there would be some start- 
failures among such companies. 
The Aetna, he said, has written the 
word “sure” into insurance and has 
never shortchanged anyone. 

It was by no means a cheerful survey 
that was presented to the convention 
by Vice-President Clifford B. Morcom 
regarding the present status of the cas- 
ualty and surety business. Sound un- 
derwriting policies are absolutely essen- 
tial today, he said, if insurance com- 
panies are to remain solvent. He also 
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Vice-President 
Clifford B. Morcom 
whose “Sound un- 
derwriting policies 
are essential.” 


* - 





predicted that the next few months are 
going to see failure of companies that 
are not operating along such lines. He 
gave facts and figures regarding va- 
rious kind of insurance such a work- 
men’s compensation, automobile _lia- 
bility, and accident insurace, and ad- 
mitted that he was presenting a very 
gloomy picture. 

Clarence H. Dunning, of Duluth, 
spoke on how to meet mutual competi- 
tion and his conclusion was that if you 
gave a mutual company enough rope it 
would eventually hang itself. He ex- 
hibited a tremendous list of mutual and 
reciprocals which have failed which he 
shows to his clients. As the great 
scroll unrolled and stretched from the 
rostrum to the floor the agents showed 
their sympathetic appreciation by 
hearty applause. 
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“The Sales Opportunities in Group 
Insurance” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Edmund E. Cammack, vice- 
president of the Aetna. It was his 
opinion that group insurance today pre- 
sented a greater field than any other 
form of insurance and he pointed out 
that every casualty and surety agent 
must of necessity be familiar with 
many clients who, if properly ap- 
proached and intelligently informed, 
were certain to take this form of in- 
surance. Alfred Stinson, who has been 
with the Aetna but a few yeaors, but 
who has had forty years of experience 
in the fire insurance business, greeted 
the agents as imperialists and urged 
thme to adopt the last words of Cecil 
Rhodes, “Think and speak imperially” 
as their own motto as Aetna men. 

Two addresses scheduled for Tues- 
day we omitted. Vice-President Raw- 
don W. Myers was to have spoken on 
“An Analysis of the Insurance Dollar’ 
but was forced to be away from Hart- 
ford. An address by Lyman K. Bab- 
cock on “Backing Up our Slogan— 
‘Coast-to-Coast Service’,” secretary of 
the casualty claim division, was post- 
poned until today, Thursday. 

The next business session of the con- 
vention will be held tomorrow with ad- 
dresses Douglas Ferrell of Beverly 
Hills, Cal.; Arthur W. Burke, general 
agent, Boston; the Hon. Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, commissioner of motor ve- 
hicles of Connecticut, and Vice-Presi- 
dent William L. Mooney. 

Today the delegates went to New 
London where a golf tournament was 
held. Other entertainment features in- 
cluded bathing, a shore dinner, bridge 
tournaments, a concert this evening at 
the Bushnell Memorial in Hartford, 
with many nationally famous artists on 
the program, and airplane flights over 
Hartford. The convention banquet will 
be held tomorrow evening at the Hart- 
ford Golf Club. 

The Eastern regional convention will 
be held in connection with the general 
agents convention in Hartford at the 
home office Sept. 14, 15, 16 and 17, and 
it is expected that about 500 Aetna 
men will be present. 


. ¥ 


Hon. Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, who will 
address the conven- 
tion Thursday 
morning. 
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No “Dry Run” 


...Commence Actual Firing! 


“Ready on the left—ready on the right—ready 
on the firing line—load magazines—commence 
firing.”” The staccato command of the range officer, 
contrary to expectations, was not followed with a 
deafening fusillade—but merely a few futile 
“clicks”. In army lingo this is a “dry run”—a 
trial without ammunition. A contrast is when the 
firearms are actually loaded, and the above com- 
mand means a rain of lead upon the targets. 





On the Life Insurance firing line a “dry run” 
is just as uninteresting and ineffectual. It is some- 
times called a “summer lull”. But this isn’t a dry 
run summer. Targets are raised—ammunition is 
plentiful. More than 42,000 rounds are being sup- 
plied to the Union Central Field Force. And—you 
may ask—what is the occasion? 


The 250,000 policyholders of this Company 
represent a powerful cross section of public 
opinion. More than 42,000 of them asked our 
President to send them a booklet on “The Funda- 
mentals of Safe Investment”, in response to a cir- 
cularization campaign recently completed. Many 
of them have lost on “blue chip” stocks, many have 
bonds on which interest has defaulted, many have 
had savings wiped out. All were eager for this 
information. Most of them are prospects for Life 
Insurance. 


That’s why there’ll be no “dry runs” this 
season. Ammunition is plentiful. Let’s commence 
actual firing! 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI 


Over ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONs IN Force 








—reasonably dissatisfied! 


Mr. C. F. Kettering, famed automotive research ex- 
pert, advocates new products, styles, and models to 
keep the public reasonably dissatisfied with what it 
already has—not in a spirit of complaint and criticism, 
but through desire for something better. 


That aptly expresses the attitude of Peoria Life 
agents toward their results in 1931 to date. They are 
decidedly not disappointed in the record of the first 
half year. Individually, many have actually surpassed 
their best production records of any previous year. 
As a whole, the Peoria Life Agency Force is definitely 
ahead of the largest quota ever assigned to it. 


Organized action by Peoria Life agents has resulted 
in a marked decrease in requests for policy loans and 
noticeable increase in repayments—a clear-cut policy- 
holder service. Conservation plans and methods de- 
vised by the company have rendered a further effec- 
tive service to policyholders, and an advantage to 
sents financially interested in renewals. 


Peoria Life agents are pleased with their accom- 
ents thus far in 1931. Being “reasonably dis- 
satisfied,” they intend to make the last half even bet- 
ter than the first. In this ambition, they are en- 
couraged by the practical support and thorough co- 
operation which they have learned by long experi- 
2nce to expect from their company. Peoria Life 
agents depend with well-placed confidence on Peoria 
Life Service to promote their success. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 






























General Agent 
Contracts 


Available for 


General Insurance Firms 
in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 






Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Yale May Provide the 
Wright Memorial 


Life Insurance Department in 
Honor of Great Crusader 
a Possibility 


University may provide the memo- 

rial to Elizur Wright, father of 
the legal reserve system and the non- 
forfeiture clause, according to William 
Clendenin, whose series of articles in 
The American Conservationist has mil- 
itantly urged this long neglected recog- 
nition in some suitable form. 

In a letter to Mr. Clendenin in recog- 
nition of his efforts in behalf of the 
Wright memorial campaign, Yale Uni- 
versity officials expressed keen interest 
in the project. They pointed out that 
the university has no chair or depart- 
ment of life insurance and promised 
that the matter would be brought to 
the attention of President Agnell upon 
his return from vacation, after which, 
it is presumed, it will be passed upon 
by the faculty and trustee bodies. 

Thus will his good works for the 
cause he loved best go marching on. 

Few men interested in the history of 
the life insurance business are ignorant 
of the part played by Elizur Wright 
in his fight for a mathematically sound 
system, both as Massachusetts’ first 
insurance commissioner and as a legis- 
lator. A thumbnail sketch, however, 
quoted from Mr. Clendenin’s article in 
the August number of the Conserva- 
tionist, is revealing. 

Down Boston way, says Mr. Clen- 
denin, history records it this way: 
Imagine a scene in the corridors of the 
old State House of that historic city 
on the last night of the legislative ses- 
sion of 1858, a hostile body, sullenly 
and reluctantly passing “that everlast- 
ing Wright bill” for non-forfeiture and 
for legal reserve, its arrival in the ex- 
ecutive chamber of the Governor who 
had slight respect for the measure and 
for its author, as old Elizur Wright 
stood with arms folded and barred the 
door until the signature of his excel- 
lency was affixed to the “preposterous 
document.” Then gripping close 
his precious bill, which was now a law, 
he raised his hands and said, “My work 
is done, and life insurance is safe for 
the women and children of America!” 


TT unive is a possibility that Yale 
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BEATING THE TABLES 





N. M. DeNezzo, agency assistant of A etna 
Life, presenting check to E. J. Hopkins, 


Torrington, Conn. 


To receive a check from a life in- 
surance company is no longer news. 
The mail man delivers many of them. 
But when a man, carrying an ordinary 
life policy—which we all know is a 
contract on which you pay premiums 
“for life’—is told that he no longer 
has to pay premiums and that he is 
entitled to a check for the face value 
of the policy plus dividends, that is 
news—glorious news. 

Such was the experience of 96 year 
old E. J. Hopkins, Torrington, Conn. 
Soon after his 96th birthday, July 18, 
he received a letter from the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company informing him 
that his 96 years constituted in insur- 
ance reckoning “a life time,” and that 
his policy had matured. 

No more premiums. A check for 
$2,000 plus $31.89 dividends, on a policy 
he took out in 1869 and paid a premium 
on every one of the 62 years to date. 
He couldn’t quite understand why there 
wasn’t another premium due instead of 
$2,000 coming in. 

It is one of the life insurance pro- 
fessions’ few cases where a man has 
outwitted the mortality tables. 





FROM TORONTO TO 
PITTSBURGH 


Numerous members of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference who attended the 
annual convention of that body in Toronto 
from Oct. 4 to 7, plan also to participate 
in the deliberations of the American Life 
Convention, which will be in session in 
Pittsburgh on Oct. 8. 


An examination of the train schedules 
discloses that it will be possible for such 
members to be present at Toronto 
throughout the I. A. C. deliberations and 
yet reach Pittsburgh in time for attend- 
ance at the A. L. C. meetings. 











The Insurance Year 
Book Issued 


The Fifty-ninth Edition of The 
Insurance Year Book, Life 
Volume, Now Issued 


HE Life Insurance Year Book 
IT" whien is a great annual encyclo- 

pedia of life insurance business, 
may be truly said to embrace within 
its pages the contents of eight com- 
plete books. Each of these divisions 
give complete information on the essen- 
tial features of the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Unaer Book I is presented a complete 
reporting service containing a complete 
report of every legal reserve life in- 
surance company in the United States, 
as well as the leading stipulated pre- 
mium companies and fraternal orders. 
In it there is given a complete history 
of every company including its date of 
incorporation, when it commenced 
business and, in short, such other 
material which is of informative value 
to every company, executive, under- 
writer, actuary and agent. 


Under Book II is presented the 
compendium of official life insurance 
reports. This is an analysis of the 
financial statements for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1930 of all the life insur- 
ance companies of the United States. 
Each statement shows in detail the 
business and financial standing, in- 
cluding the various items of income, 
disbursements, assets and liabilities of 
each company. 

Under Book III is presented the 
life insurance history. This gives a 
statistical record of 17 years, 1914 to 
1930 of all the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies and some of the lead- 
ing Canadian life insurance companies. 
The information presented for each of 
the seventeen years are such essential 
items from the annual statements as 
premium income, total income, death 
claims, endowments, surrender values, 
dividends to policyholders, total dis- 
bursements, new business written and 
insurance outstanding. It also presents 
the assets, liabilities, capital and sur- 
plus. 

Under Book 4 is presented life insur- 
ance by States. This publication is the 
only complete record containing the ex- 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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N. Y. Association Ready 
with Campaign 





Institutional Advertising to Be 
Used in Two Leading Dailies 
for Three Months 


Plans have been completed for the 
institutional advertising campaign 
sponsored by the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York. 
Copy for the advertisements have been 
prepared with a view to educating the 
public as to the benefits of life insur- 
ance and to increase the prestige of 
association membership. 

It is expected that the campaign 
will begin the fourth week in Septem- 
ber and continue until the week before 
Christmas. The ads will appear weekly 
in the New York Times and in the 
New York Herald Tribune. The com- 
plete success of this movement and its 
possible extension depends upon the 
financial backing of the membership 
and the beoks are still open for this 
purpose, declares Ralph G. Engelsman, 
chairman of the advertising committee. 

PROVIDENT LEADERS CLUB 

HOLDS MEETINGS THIS WEEK 


About 225 persons, more than one 
hundred of them qualified club mem- 
bers, are attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Provident Leaders Club at 
Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, Ontario, this 
week. The convention got under way 
on Monday evening with a routine bus- 
iness meeting which included the in- 
stallation of new club officers, followed 
by a reception and dance. Clancy D. 
Connell, president of the General 
Agents’ Association, delivered the 
opening address on Tuesday. The 
meetings will continue until Friday, 
August 28. 

The officers of the Leaders Club for 
the past year, named in order of rank 
by virtue of outstanding production, 
were: President, Charles Selig of New 
York; vice-presidents, John L. Simons 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Warren T. Smith 
of Philadelphia; Isaac P. Miller of Phil- 
adelphia; Frank M. Harper of Raleigh, 
N. C.; secretary and treasurer, Joseph 
H. Phipps of Cleveland. 





WHOM TO PAY WHEN “EITHER 
PARENT” IS NAMED? 

BALTIMORE, Aug. 24.—William Pres- 
ton Lane, Jr., attorney-general of 
Maryland, at the request of the State 
insurance commissioner, has handed 
down the following opinion quoted in 
part: 

“I have examined the correspondence 
between your department and the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Balti- 
more, regarding the duty of the Insur- 


Life Insurance 


” 


ance Company where “either parent 
is named as beneficiary in a policy 
of life insurance. 

The argument advanced by the com- 
pany is that there may be equitable 
rights as between the parents which 
would make it unjust to pay on demand 
of either parent. Thus it is suggested 
that one parent may have paid all the 
premiums and supported the insured 
during his lifetime. Whatever 
the true meaning of the policy may be, 
it seems clear to me that the company 
would be fully protected in making 
payment to either parent regardless of 
the equitable rights as between the 
two.” 






DEATH OF C. E. WARD, JR. 


The many friends of Charles E. 
Ward, manager of agencies of the 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, 
Richmond, Va., will be grieved to learn 
of the recent death of his son, Charles 
E. Ward, Jr., a young man of excep- 
tional promise. A year ago he had 
passed two examinations for the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and would have 
been accepted except for a_ slight 
trouble with one eye. He then entered 
the Virginia Military Institute where 
he was an outstanding athlete and a 
most popular member of his elass. 
He was twenty years of age. 








ficiaries. 








1396 Claims a Dap 


From January | to June 30 of chis year 
The Prudential averaged this amazing total 
of payments to policyholders or to their bene- 


This means that more than three 
claims went out each minute 
during each working day. 


Another evidence of the prompt- 
ness of The Prudential in meet- 
ing its obligations. 


FIRST—the POLICY- 
HOLDER! 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Depression Problems 
Is Convention Theme 


Financial Section of American 
Life Convention Announces 
List of Speakers 


Financial problems of life insurance 
companies developed by the continued 
general depression and the plight of 
agriculture will be prominent in the 
program for the annual meeting of the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention to be held at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa., on the 
night of October 7. 

The sectional gathering is being held 
in conjunction with the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the main body of 
the American Life Convention at the 
William Penn on October 7, 8 and 9. 

The main meeting of the Convention 
will be preceded by the Legal Section 
sessions on October 5 and 6. George 
C. Holmberg, treasurer, Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is chairman, and 
Russell T. Byers, vice president, Amer- 
ican Central Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., secretary of the 
Financial Section. In the preparation 
of the program for this year’s meet- 
ing, the fifth annual session of the 
Financial Section, much thought was 
given to selecting program subjects of 
current and general interest to life 
insurance financial officers and Chair- 
man Holmberg fortunately was able to 
obtain for his speakers men who are 
recognized as international authorities 
on the subjects assigned to them. 

Wood Arnold vice-president, Kan- 
sas City Life Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., will be the first 
speaker. His subject will be: “City 
Loans as Life Insurance Investments.” 
In recent years more and more life 
insurance funds are finding their way 
into the urban realty markets in loans 
on business properties, hotels and 
apartments, residential property, etc., 
and it is certain that Mr. Arnold’s dis- 
cussion of the problems arising from 
the expanding of this field for life in- 
surance investments will prove very 
interesting. 

No gathering of large 
would be complete without some dis- 
cussion of farm financing, the present 
situation as to farm loans and the 
future possibilities of this medium for 
investing life insurance funds. G. W. 
Fowler, vice-president and treasurer, 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and S. F. Westbrook, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., will discuss this 
phase of financing. 

“Bond Investments” by Charles S. 


investors 
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Macdonald, president and _ generai 
manager, Confederation Life Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ontario, should prove 
one of the outstanding papers to be 
given at this year’s meeting. Lyman 
E. Wakefield, president, First National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
selected as the Financial Section’s 
speaker at the main meeting of the 
Convention to be held the morning of 
October 8. 
While Mr. 
Mr. Holmberg, as 
Financial Section, will conduct the 
gathering of the main convention. 
This is in accordance with the custom 
established by the convention. 


Wakefield is speaking, 
chairman of the 


PROMOTED BY TRAVELERS 

Thomas A. Fitzpatrick, assistant 
manager of the life, accident and group 
departments of the Syracuse branch 
office of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, has been made manager of those 
departments to succeed the late Adolph 
B. Myers, whose death occurred re- 
cently. Mr. Fitzpatrick has been con- 
nected with the Syracuse office since 
1920. 


BECOMES SUPERINTENDENT 

F. Kunzelman, formerly of Chilli- 
cothe, has been promoted to Super- 
intendent of the Parkersburg District 
of the Western and Southern Life. 


New York Life Agents’ compensation includes “Nylic,” a monthly 
payment beginning after two years’ service, based on previous pro- 
duction. This gives them a certain regular income increasing from time 
to time during the next 18 years, based upon the same annual pro- 


duction of new business. 


“Senior Nylics” have served a minimum of 


20 years and are drawing an annuity, payable in monthly instalments 


for life, whether they retire or continue in production. 
Some, at 50 to 70 years of age, are doing even a 


are still active. 
million or more. 


Most of them 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Lega! Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Guaranteed Guaranteed 
Benefits Low Cost 























The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
everyday language. The facts can be simply 
stated. People need to be told about life in- 

surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THE MuTuAL LIFE oF NEw YoRK, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite ser- 
vice for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 

Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and personal 
achievement are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 














PROVIDENT 
TOOLS 
(No. 8) 


Provident representatives are circularizing at 
the rate of 75,000 persons a year, using the 
Company's complete and efficient direct mail 
service. This service turns suspects into pros- 
pects—and helps close cases. 


It is one of the Provident agents’ foremost 
selling tools. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


‘Founded 1865 











Life Insuranee — 
TRUSTEESHIP 


Since its organization eighty-seven years 
ago, the New England Mutual has consist- 
ently and successfully administered Trus- 
teeship of the highest order, and has sur- 
mounted all business disturbances without 
loss of security. 
In this eighty-seven year period, the Com- 
pany has paid Policyholders $380,264,807, 
which payments, plus present Assets, exceed 
the total of all Premiums by $73,296,833. 
Of the amount paid to Poli- 
cyholders, $112,081,785 
was Dividends. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 
Post Office Square 
Bosten, Mass. 
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New York Life Loans Pass 
$500,000,000 


New York, California and Ohio 
Rank in Order with Heaviest 
Investments 
New mortgage loans made by the 
New York Life Insurance Company in 
the first seven months of 1931 amounted 
to over $23,820,000, bringing the total 
outstanding mortgage loan investment 
of the company in the United States 


and Canada to more than $570,234,- 
000. 
Of the total of over $23,820,000 


loaned in this period, more than $10,- 
800,000 was invested in apartment 
house loans, over $7,326,000 in residence 
loans and over $5,414,000 in business 
property loans. The loans on apart- 
ment houses and residences accommo- 
dated 4391 families. 

The total loaned in New York State 
during this period was $4,936,575, the 
highest amount invested in any one 
State. California was second with 
$3,393,100 and Ohio third with $1,739,- 
Other States in which a million 
dollars or more loaned includea 
Illinois and Oklahoma. 


575. 


was 





ST. LOUIS BIDS FOR 1932 COMMIS- 
SION’S CONVENTION 


State Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson of Missouri has 
accepted an invitation from the city of 
St. Louis to act as its spokesman in 
extending an invitation to the National 
Association of Superintendents of In- 
surance to hold their 1932 convention 
in St. Louis. Superintendent Thomp- 
son will attend the convention to be 
held in Portland, Ore., on Sept. 14, 15, 
16 and 17. 


In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


| in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 





More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Ferce 











emo 
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of Service 


Hundreds of Clubmen. 
proudly wear sales 
achievernent emblems of - 
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THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
' FORT WAYNE, INDIANA e 


















“HOW TO SPEND YOUR MONEY” 


Colonel Ernest McCullough’s latest 
book, “How to Spend Your Money” has 
just been published. Its purpose is to 
help the modern young person who has 
not a large income and it is written in 
an interesting, unpedantic style and 
gives much good advice. Naturally 
there is considerable attention paid to 
insurance and the writer says “Life in- 
surance is something no honorable man 
can afford not to buy.” Just as wisely 
he states that life insurance intended 
for the protection of dependents should 
not be jeopardized by other commit- 


ments. It is published by Jonathan 
Cape & Harrison Smith, Inc., New 
York. 


AGENTS VISIT HOME OFFICE 


Twenty new representatives of The 
Connecticut Mutual, some from as far 
west at Wichita, Kan., were guests at 
the home office in Hartford, Aug 18, 19 
and 20. These representatives attend- 
ed a three-day conference, the last of 
a series of twelve such meetings for 
first and second year agents. 

A carefully planned program, ar- 
ranged by Fred O. Lyter, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, permitted 
a tour of the building, talks by officers 
and others on subjects of particular in- 
terest to new agents, and discussions 
on present sales problems. The visitors 
were welcomed to the home office of 
the company by President Loomis. 














50 UNION SQUARE 





Measured by Net Results— 


Truest gauge of a Company’s rate of progress is its ratio of 


gain in insurance in force to total in force. 


Applying this measuring-rod to the 1930 record, The Guardian 
ranks first among the 24 leading life companies licensed in New 


York State, having a half-billion or more insurance in force. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 





-* NEW YORK CITY 
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Perez F. Huff Joins Independence Fund 


of North America, Inc. 


Has Notable Career in Insurance Business as 


Personal Producer, 
Investment 

HE recent appointment of Perez 
F. Huff as general agent of the 
insurance department division for 

the Independence Fund of North 
America, Inc., brings to this important 
organization one of the most success- 
ful and widely known insurance men 
of the country. The Independence Fund 
of North America is an affiliation of 
Distributors Group, sponsors for North 
American and Cumulative’ Trust 
Shares—North American Trust Shares 
Guaranty Trust Company 
trustee, and Cumulative Trust Shares 
with Bank of America, N. A., as trus- 


tee. 


as 


with 


Forty Years in Business 
Mr. Huff began his insurance career 
sixteen when he became 
His 
years 


at the age of 
an office boy in Jacksonville, Fla. 
advance was rapid, for in five 
he had had considerable field experi- 
ence for the Penn Mutual Life and 
some time after became general agent 
for the Home Life of New York, for 
Florida. Later he reorganized Florida 
for the Equitable Life of New York, 
did interfere with his writ- 
million dollars of life insurance 
while he was handling the 


Such a record early made him 


which not 
ing a 
himself 
agents. 
a marked figure in the insurance world. 
He to New York in 1899 and 
eventually became a member of the 
firm of Huff, Dreyer & Co., general in- 
surance brokers, with the result that 
he soon made contacts with the officials 
of companies writing all 
lines. Everyone knows that Huff, 
Dreyer & Co. became and now is one 
of the prominent brokerage firms of 
New York. It does business throughout 
the United States and _ neighboring 
countries, as well as in the Metropolis. 

In 1915, Mr. Huff 
agent for the Travelers 
Company and during his first year he 
won the highest honors for 
production and very soon his general 
the leader for the 
United For seven consecutive 
years out of the eleven years he was 
general agent, he, personally, and his 
agency ranked number one. He placed 
on the books of the Travelers a hun- 
dred million dollars of new life insur- 
ance with a premium of $3,000,000 a 
year, of which he personally paid for 
in the Travelers $13,500,000 with a 
total of $100,000,000 written person- 


came 


insurance 


became general 


Insurance 
persona! 


agency became 


States. 


Life Insurance 


General Agent and 
Expert 


ally in all companies. And at the same 
time while he himself was producing 
so great a volume of business as gen- 
eral agent for the Travelers he also 
developed several producers who wrote 
year and who now are 
figures in the insurance 


a million a 
prominent 
world. 

For the past few years, Mr. Huff has 
devoted the major part of his time to 


Perez F. Huff 


the deve'opment of a large investment 
business featuring insurance securities 
well as bank and trust company 
His experience of forty years 
in the insurance business admirably 
qualified him to be a keen judge of 
this type of security which was well 
shown by his personal investments in 
insurance stocks. The combination of 
investments and insurance so appealed 
to Mr. Huff that he decided to make 
the tie-up with the Independence Fund 
of North America, Inc., which sells a 
combined investment and 
insurance. 

The investment consists of a _ port- 
folio of thirty-four leading New York 
Stock Exchange securities together 
with life insurance without medical ex- 
amination with a monthly payment of 
ten dollars upwards, with com- 
plete protection by trusteeship with 
the Bank of America. The insurance 
end is covered by the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company and the United States 
Life by a diminishing term group con- 
tract, each company writing up to 


as 


shares. 


service of 


or 


$10,000, making a maximum of $20,000 
if desired. 

Mr. Huff is convinced that the prop- 
osition will greatly interest insurance 
men who will see in it an excellent 
way to increase their business. The 
Living Trust plan is a thoroughly pro- 
tected and practical means for anyone 
for as little as $10 a month to pur- 
chase the finest securities over a period 
of ten years, and in the event of death 
to be covered by insurance for the re- 
maining unpaid monthly payments. 
This is available without medical ex- 
amination to any good risk from ages 
18 to 55. Premiums are paid to the 
Bank of America, as trustee and the 
trustee performs all the functions of 
trusteeship. This Living Trust ap- 
peals to many who are now sufficiently 
covered by life insurance. 

It is interesting to speculate as to 
what the purchaser of a Living Trust 
might expect to receive. A study of 
the group of representative stocks in- 
dicates that had Independence Trusts 
been started July 1, 1921, and liqui- 
dated July 1, 1931, which embraces 
the drastic reductions in stock prices 
1929, each $1,200 unit under 
Trust Plan “A” would have had a 
maturity value in excess of $2,150; 
under Trust Plan “B” the maturity 
would have been in excess of $2,350, 
while each $1,000 invested in a fully 
paid certificate would have had a value 
in excess of $5,750. Had the afore- 
mentioned trusts been liquidated at 
the 1929 average prices, their matur- 
ity value would have been approxi- 
mately 35 per cent greater. 


since 


Naturally it is impossible to pre- 
dict what the next ten years will bring 
forth, but even the most pessimistic 
person is not apt to believe that the 
present depression will continue for 
another decade or for anywhere near 
that length of time. 


COLONIAL AGENTS HAVE PLAY 
DAY 


Eastern Pennsylvania Colonial Life 
Underwriters held their first annual 
outing at Carsonia Park, Reading, Pa., 
Friday, Aug. 14. Districts represent- 
ing Division “B” were: Allentown, 
Stroudsburg, Easton, York, Norris- 
town, Harrisburg, Chester and Reading. 

Manager L. A. Michael of Norris- 
town was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee and he was ably as- 
sisted by Assistant Manager J. Brower. 
There were more than one hundred in 
attendance. At the end of the enter- 
tainment program, an elaborate lunch- 
eon was served, at the conclusion of 
which, snappy and enthusiastic talks 
were delivered by Manager L. A. Mi- 
chael, Field Supervisor D. A. Byrnes, 
and Director of Publicity John H. Rees. 
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The Insurance Year Book 
Issued 
(Concluded from page 19) 


perience of life insurance companies in 
the respective States in which they 
operate. The results of the companies 
are given for each of the three great 
branches of the life insurance business, 
ordinary, industrial and group. The 
items include the insurance in force at 
the beginning of the year, new insur- 
ance written and paid for during the 
year, premiums received, losses in- 
curred and the insurance in force at 
the end of the year. This section is 
particularly valuable to the agency 
departments of the life insurance com- 
panies, in that it helps to budget 
its department for the ensuing year. 

Under Books V, VI, VII, and VIII 
is presented other valuable information 
which is daily used by the life insur- 
ance cumpany and such information 
being a fifty-year record of the statis- 
tics of the life insurance companies, 
dividends paid to stockholders for 
twenty-five years from 1906 to 1930 
inclusive, complete directory of ordi- 
nary life associations and fraternal 
orders and a section showing the sum- 


maries of the legal requirements re- 
garding investments, taxes and fees 
and other valuable information of 


every State in the United States. 
The life volume now ready for dis- 
tribution shows that in 1930 352 legal 
reserve life insurance companies re- 
ceived in premiums $3,524,326,635 and 
had a total income for the year of 
$4,593,973,110. These companies paid 
to policyholders or their beneficiaries 
in death claims, endowments, dividends 
and surrender values, $2,246,776,105 














(Facsimile of Illustration in Lapse Letter No. 








3050) 


When Policyholder 318714 
Saw This Picture 
He Said: 


“When a company renders such a service as this and puts such a pic- 
ture before a man’s eyes, he would be a nut to allow his policy to lapse. 
With the unique extension service this company affords it is possible for 


anyone to keep his insurance.” 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O J ARNOLD. paceman 


STRONG->— Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 








and their total disbursements reached 
the sum of $3,198,537,056 showing as 
income saved for the future protection 
of policyholders of $1,395,436,054. New 
ordinary business written and paid for 
amounted to $14,159,712,274 and ordi- 
insurance in force outstanding 
$89,660,869,442, industrial 


nary 
aggregated 





gards: 


dustrial sections, etc. 


TABLE OF RANK FOR 1931 


This pamphlet shows the relative standing of more than 300 
old line legal reserve life insurance companies as of December 
31, 1930, in the ten key items of a company’s statement as re- 
Premium income; Total income; Payments to policy- 
holders; Total disbursements; Subdivided as to ordinary and in- 


Every life insurance agent should possess a copy of this pub- 
lication because this table will enable him to make a quick and 
easy estimate of the size and progress of every life insurance 
company. This pamphlet will soon be available for distribution. 





Price per copy—50 cents—Discount in quantities. 
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business written and paid for amounted 
to $4,860,078,178 and industrial insur- 
ance outstanding at the close of the 
year 1930 amounted to $18,287,408,290. 

The price of the Insurance Year 
Book which is issued in three volumes 
is $50 for the set of three volumes and 
each volume separately sells for $20, 
while any two volumes together can be 
obtained at the price of $35. 





HAMILTON KERR 


Hamilton Kerr, of Dayton, Ohio, vet- 
eran producer for the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, passed away 
at the age of seventy-two years on Sun- 
day, Aug. 16. Although Mr. Kerr had 
been in ill health for some time, his 
sudden death as the result of a stroke 
came as a surprise to his many friends 
in the insurance field. His greatest con- 
tribution to the profession of life insur- 
ance selling was his extraordinary de- 
velopment of the “Center of Influence” 
as a method of prospecting. 


C. C. FINK REJOINS ROYAL UNION 


C. Carl Fink, popular Washington, 
D. C., life insurance underwriter, whose 
first life insurance experience was with 
the Royal Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, has, after an ab- 
sence of a number of years, returned to 
the Royal Union as general agent. 


Life Insurance 




















HELPFUL OPPORTUNITY 


Awaits you with this GREAT MIDWESTERN INSTITUTION 
dedicated to unsurpassed service in everything pertaining to the business of 
Life Insurance. 


Aids for You: 








Policies for men, women and children 


Modern plans, options and provisions 














Policyholders’ Savings Department 






Unsurpassed service on claims 






Great financial strength and stability 
RADIO STATION KFBI—1050 Kilocycles 


THE 
FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


H. K. Lindsley, President 
J. H. Stewart, Vice Pres. F. B. Jacobshagen, Secy. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


—_— Se a 
| 

| AMERICAN NATIONAL | | | 
Insure Compan | || 1871 1931 


GALVESTON.TEXAS | | | SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Mr. A gent— | | 


Are you interested in working under | i] , - 
a direct home office contract? Hi nsurance in Force 


HH $375,243.870.00 
If so, clip the coupon! HH 


| ‘ . Admitted Assets 
This company offers such a contract to men 

and women of character and ability. Write $69,614,164.99 
all forms, life, endowment, old age pensions, 
educational, juvenile, commercial health and 










“POLICIES 
THAT 
PROTECT” 





















































































Total Payments 
Under Policy Contracts 


$64,693 ,228.23 





accident and group policies. 





$43,535,337.85 Assets $6,100,953.69 Surplus 









Wilfred S. McLeod, Secretary, Board of Control B-9 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


| RICHMOND 
| BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 

— 
il 4 
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Give me particulars of your agency proposition. 
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Insurance Advertisers Form 
“Safety Committee” 





President Miller of the 1. A. C. 
Discusses Reasons for 
Forming Group 


Aroused to a state of protest at re- 
cent unfavorable allusions to the insur- 
ance salesman appearing in cartoons 
and magazine articles, the Insurance 
Advertising Conference has, like the 
vigilantes of the mid-century days, 
formed a “frontier safety” committee 
to deal with similar instances in the 
future, according to Chauncey S. 5S. 
Miller, president of the I. A. C. 

“Tt is time that they stopped treat- 
ing the insurance salesman like a hound 
dog,” stated Mr. Miller. “We don’t ob- 
ject to a little good natured humor any 
more than anyone else, but we natur- 
ally do not like to have aspersions cast 
upon the men who are selling our prod- 
uct. The benefits of insurance are well 
known and appreciated on all sides; 
but the salesman who devotes his life 
to spreading the message of protection 
is still the target of unjust and un- 
fair comment. It is regrettable that our 
field representatives have to suffer be- 
cause of the persistence that must occa- 
sionally be resorted to in order to make 
aman realize that he should purchase 
the protection for his dependents that 
they ought to have and which he can 
well afford to give them. 

“The insurance salesman of today is 
taught not to pester clients. He is ed- 
ucated and equipped to deal intelligent- 
ly with social and business problems, 
and he deserves a hearing as much as 
any other salesman. No salesman can 
offer a product of economic 
worth. 

“The members of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference feel very strongly 
on this point and are naturally resent- 


greater 








The First Supplement to 
The Handy Guide, 1931 


The first supplement to The Handy 
Guide Premium Rates, Applica- 
tions and Policies, 1931 edition, has 
been issued by The Spectator Com- 


pany. This supplement contains new 
policy forms and premium rates of 
several companies, thus bringing 
The Handy Guide fully up to date. 

Copies of this supplement will be 











supplied to those subscribers to The 
Handy Guide whose names appear 
on The Spectator Company’s books, 
at 35 cents each, while the price to 
non-subscribers will be 50 cents. 
The three supplements to the 1931 
edition of The Handy Guide will be 
furnished to subscribers to that book 
for $1. 4 
Orders should be addressed to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

Divis f United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39TH St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicags Boston New Orleans 





























IFE INSURANCE during 1930 again demon- 


strated its worth as the world’s premier security. 


Regardless of wars, panics or periods of depression, 
a Life Insurance contract in The Manhattan Life re- 
mains unimpaired and is matured exactly as called 
for in the individual policy. A Life Insurance policy 
is truly a “Declaration of Financial Independence,” 


and constitutes an essential part of any man’s estate. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
Founded 1850 
654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 























ful when insurance salesmen are un- 
fairly depicted to the public. Througn 
our ‘frontier safety’ committee now 
being organized, we propose to deal 
tactfully but firmly in future cases 
where the salesman of insurance is 
held up to ridicule or is misrepre- 


sented. We believe that in this way we 
can perform a real service to our insti- 
tution and its thousands of employee 
as well as make easier the path of the 
many loyal and capable salesmen who 
make it 
endure.” The complete membership of 
the “frontier safety” committee will be 
announced shortly. 


possible for our business to 


LEADING PRODUCERS 


Under the leadership of V. J. Har- 
rold, the Northern Indiana agency of 
The Lincoln National Life stood in first 
place in July paid-for business for the 
company. 

The Northern Indiana agency in- 
cludes district agencies in Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, Lafayette and Gary. For 
July, the Texas State agency, under 
O. D. Douglas, was second, and third 
place won by the Northwest 
Agency which comprises the States of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Fourth 
place was taken by the Southern Cali- 
fornia agency. 


was 








‘imited production. 


Address. 











Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


lerritory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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“LOST” LINES 


“Lost” lines are frequently a cause of worry, vexa- 
tion and controversy. Sometimes they are recovered. 
But in many cases the time and effort devoted to re- 


covery may be too great. 


Often it is far better to think about the lines that 


are lost because they are never solicited. 


Even an insufficient amount of insurance represents 
a lost line (as well as inadequate protection to the 
assured). ‘Then there are many lost lines which may 
not have been considered by an agent, especially 


among the so-called side-lines. 


Depression and summer combined have not kept 
some agents from selling such lost or neglected lines. 
True, they may have had to work a bit harder, but 
their returns have been gratifying. Because new busi- 
ness was scarce, they exerted their creative powers to a 
greater extent and combed the field more thoroughly. 
Consider your unsold lost lines, therefore. In the 


long run they may be worth far more than lines which 


were once on your books. 





\MERICAN EQuitasLe AssurRANCE COMPANY OF NEW YorK KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YorRK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Bronx Fire Insurance Co. or tHe City oF NEw York . 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS Fire INSURANCE Co. 

, ; 7 Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 

BRooKLYN Fire INsurANcE Company Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 

GLope INSURANCE CoMPANY oF AMERICA Philadelphia, Pa. P - ; ‘ 

(Established 1862) Capital $1,000,000.00 NeW York Fire INSURANCE CompANY (Incorporated 1832) 
. , , Capital, $1,000,000.00 

INDEPENDENCE Fire INSURANCE ComMpANyY Philadelphia, Pa. , 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 2 . 
I RePuBLIC FrrE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. (Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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FIRE AS. MARINE INSURANCE 





Portland Plans for 
Big Meeting 


Attractive Program Outlined for 
Annual Gathering of 
Commissioners 
Plans are rapidly taking shape for 
the sixty-second annual meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners to held at Portland, 
Ore., Sept. 14 to 17. The program of 
papers and discussions which will oc- 
cupy the major portion of the four- 
day session has been tentatively ar- 
ranged and awaits official approval be- 

fore being printed. 
The 
States 


be 


Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
division of the convention, of 
which Commissioner H, O. Fishback 
cf Washington is charman, meet on 
Saturday, Sept. 12, when problems of 
especial interest and concern to this 
territory will be discussed and a re- 
port prepared for presentation to the 
convention proper. 


Headquarters have been established 
at the Multnomah Hotel, one of Port- 
land’s leading hostelries, and registra- 
tions are pouring in upon the hotel 
management, A. H. Averill, Oregon 
Commissioner and official host of the 
convention, and the general committee 
daily. 

This being the first holding of the 
annual meeting of the convention in 
the Pacific Northwest territory since 
1924, Portland, Seattle and the major 
cities of the Pacific Coast are arrang- 
ing attractive programs for the enter- 
tainment of their official guests. 

As the special trains carrying the 
commissioners and guests will be 
routed northward, the insurance in- 
terests of Seattle and the State of 
Washington have planned an excur- 
sion to Rainier National Park and 
other points of interest en route to 
Portland. After the convention, the 
commissioners will journey southward 
and many will attend the national con- 
vention of insurance agets, to be held 
at Los Angeles Sept. 21-25. 

The chief entertainment attractions 
to be provided by Portland and the 
State of Oregon will be specially ar- 
ranged and conducted sig htseeing trips 
in and about Portland and an excursion 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Get in Line or Get Out 
Is Dictum 


Lansing Association Moves to 


Purge Membership of Rate 
Cutting Evils 

LANSING, MICH., Aug. 24.—A vigor- 

effort to members of the 

Lansing Association of Insurance 

Agents either to sever connections with 

mutual or rate-cutting carriers or re- 


ous force 


sign their memberships’ will be 
launched by the local board, it was in- 
dicated today. The association was 


holding its first fall meeting after the 
summer recess and a number of evils 
that have cropped out during that 
period were discussed. 

Everts Rouse, president of the asso- 
ciation, took the uncompromising po- 


sition that the members must clear 
their agencies and represent stock 
companies exclusively if the associ- 


ation is to be of any value. If mem- 
bers are allowed to represent any type 
of carrier, the board becomes merely 
a luncheon club and not an organization 
designed to improve business condi- 
tions for the group, he said. One 
tairly large agencsy, it is known, is 
(Concluded on page 32) 


Fire Insurance Results for First Six Months 
of 1931 and 1930 





NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Euiine 

June 30 
Agricultural Ins. Co., Watertown, N. Y. | oe 
California Ins. Co., San Francisco. oa 
Capital Fire Ins. Co., San Francisco. oo 
Dixie Fire Ins. Co., Greensboro ves 
Franklin National Ins. Co. of New York oa 
Importers & Exporters Ins. Co., New York oo 
Mechanics & Traders Ins. Co., New Orleans... — 
Mohawk Fire Ins. Co., New York.. Hed 
National Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford as 
Queen Ins. Co. of Amer., New York. a 
Scottish Union & National Ins. Co., Hartford oe 
South Jersey Fire Ins. Co., Egg Harbor City, N. J.... oes 
Transcontinental Ins. Co., New York.. rons 





Fire Prevention Aided 
by American Legion 


National. Broadcasting Program 
from California Last Satur- 
day Evening 
As part of the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the San 
Francisco fire held April 18, last, a 
nation-wide broadcast on fire preven- 
tion had been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of California of the American 
Legion under the sponsorship of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific. But this important feature was 
crowded off the program with the re- 
sult that it was given last Saturday 
evening. Commander B. W. Gearheart 
was the speaker and he stressed the 
fact that Legion can be of great aid 
and render the country a substantial 







service by cooperating with the agen- 
cies organized to prevent and to fight 
fires. 
He said that today fire fighting and 


fire 


prevention are an organized 


ac- 


tivity, reaching into every department 


of municipal management. 


It calls for 


adequate water supply and an efficient 


system 


for 


(Concluded on page 32) 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


3 
14, 608,074 
16, 556, 008 
5, 243,935 
5,324,878 
1,066, 244 
1,033,795 
1,598, 659 
1,648,371 
3,112,924 








u 
3, 183, 627) 
3,931,088) 
4, 695, 656 
u 
347, 368) 
346,416 
48,743, 463 


u 
23,255,217 
24,313,918) 

9,009, 648 
9; 198, 484| 
75,535} 
67,077] 
3, 235, 585) 
u | 


distributing that 


Surplus to 
Policy- 


mons 


_ 


12, 


— 
Wwr 


| holders* 


$ 
, 332, 058| 
936, 795 
704, 030 
553, 581/ 
863,828} 
831, 182! 
, 225,794) 
, 170, 846) 
978,335 


by } 
, 521,958 
, 821,989 
, 863,398 


120, 679| 


u 
343, 659 
, 892, 783 
, 798,321 
, 649, 101 
63 , 393 
62, 609) 
992, 996) 
u 


‘ 


Net 


Premiums 


Written 
(First 


6 Months) 


$ 
2,889, 192 
3, 194, 668 
916, 788 
949.536) 
90, 044 
99, 213} 
143,921) 
180,019) 
u | 


u 
666,513) 
562,817 
: 
u 
u 
, 150,821 
u 
u 
236,748 
728, 167 
832,679 
134,075 
21,536 
1, 850) 
| 


_ 


noe > 


u 
u 


6 Months) 


water. 


Net 
Losses 
Paid 
(First 


$ 
1,743,314 
1,883,492 
516,914 
544, 161 
38, 968 
35, 189 
95,761 
114,599 

u 

u 
474,655 
687, 362 

u 

u 


u 
99 ,053 

u 

u 
2,255,364 
2,376,501 
1,309, 660 
1, 206,528 
1,673 
1,254 

u 

u 





u Unavailable. * Includes capital. 


Fire Insurance 
























EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
—~e 


Established 1864 
~~ 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


ae 


STATE AGENTS 


New York Pennsylvania 
George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
P. O. Bex 299 901 Columbia Bidz. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa 
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EVEN IF YOUR HAT BLOWS AWAY 


the loss is covered under a Personal Effects Policy. 

The Contract covers practically every kind of a loss that can 
happen when traveling. 

Coverage is World Wide outside of Domicile of Assured. 


RATES 


ist $1,000 or part thereof 

2nd $1,000 or part thereof 

Excess of $2,000 1% 
Minimum premium for more than 6 months... .$15.00 
Minimum premium for 6 months or less 


A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 


Insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 























SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHMOND 
INDIANAPOLIS 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES 


Marsh & Biden 


INSURANCE 


Fire Liability Marine 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Seattle Montreal 
Detroit Duluth 
Cleveland Buffalo 
Columbus Portland 
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Ser 
GUARDIAN#CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


A Participating Stock Company 


with Nation-wide Service 





Net Premiums Written: 


| 692,613.47 
2,258,432.06 





Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 
| 
Owen B. Augspurger, President | 
| 
| 
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Many Automobiles Are 
Growing Older 


Fidelity - Phoenix Investigation 
Gives This as One Reason for 
Increased Demand in 1932 


Nearly twenty-seven and three quar- 
ters million passenger automobiles and 


trucks are registered in the United 
States at the present time. The 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Com- 


pany, New York, has recently gathered 
data through its automobile department 
concerning these cars with the result 
that it believes that because of the 
smaller volume of buying cars in the 
market during the current 
reactionary cycle and the progressive 
obsolescence of millions of cars there 
has resulted a potential demand that 
should be definitely felt during next 
year. 

More than 10,000 cars, the investiga- 
tion has convinced the Fidelity-Phoenix, 
are five years or older and it estimates 
that by the end of the present year the 
total in this class will have exceeded 
13,000,000. 

Since 1929, the report shows the 
records of nearly 500 finance companies 
show that purchasers of used cars have 
been in excess of those acquiring new 
indicating that the demand for 
cars has continued in fair measure, 
but has been satisfied in larger degree 
by second-hand vehicles because of the 
sub-normal financial conditions. In 
January, 1929, 43 per cent of the auto- 
mobile finance company operations for 
sellers at retail covered used cars, 
while in January, 1931, the correspond- 
ing figure was 82.8 per cent and, more 


domestic 


autos, 


recently, 63 per cent. In 1928, 1,355,500 
new and 1,114,200 used cars (all of 
which were insured against fire and 


theft) were financed by the companies 
mentioned. Last year 1,329,800 new 
motor vehicles were carried, as against 
1,661,700 used cars. This trend has 
continued in the current year and for 
the first quarter the that 
were financed exceeded new ones by 43 


used cars 
per cent. 

The survey 
1930, 14.3 cent of the 
cars traded in were junked, 
pared with 9.2 per cent in 1929, 
16.8 per cent of the commercial vehicles 
during 1930, likewise 


The 1930 


that in 
passenger 


also disclosed 
per 
com- 


while 


as 


were 
percentage for 


traded in 
destroyed. 


the latter class, incidentally, varied but 
slightly from the 1929 ratio. It also 
states ‘that another market factor is 
the sub-normal consumption of 2,900,- 


000 new motor vehicles in the domestic 
field in 1930, whereas the average for 
the past six years was 3,672,500. 
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MOODY’S PUBLIC UTILITIES 


“Moody’s Public Utilities Manual, 
American and Foreign, 1931,” has been 
received at THE SPECTATOR office to 
take its place with the other volumes 
in the complete manual service which 
make a permanent record of statistical 
information on securities of every type. 
This volume covers public utility cor- 
porations of every nature and it is in- 
ternational in its scope, for not only 
are there statements for distinctly 
American enterprises given, but also 
for the leading utility undertakings of 
foreign companies. There are a num- 
ber of special features of great impor- 
tance. A nation-wide survey of public 


31 





utility progress of more than fifty 
pages, with many charts, is among 
these Mocdy’s investment ratings, orig- 
inated by John Moody and developed 
for the past twenty years by Moody’s 
Investors’ Service, with the index and 
key to the ratings,in another. A Pub- 
lie Utility Record, printed on blue pa- 
per, Convertibles, Warrants, etc., Bond 
Maturity Tabulation, Defaults and Re- 
ceiverships, a Ten-Year Price Range, 
Tax Status and Legal Lists are other 
blue paper The of the 
volume in itself gives an idea of the 
tremendous amount of material it con- 
for it runs to than three 
pages. 


inserts. size 
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Portland Ready for Big 
Meeting 
(Concluded from page 29) 
on the Willamette and Columbia rivers 
on the afternoon of the opening day; 
a banquet given by the Oregon insur- 
ance fraternity on Tuesday evening, 
and an optional all-day motor trip 
over the Mt. Hope Loop and the Co- 
lumbia River Highway, culminating 
with an elaborate dinner at the Co- 
lumbia Gorge Hotel, or an all-day tour 
of the principal Oregon seaside resorts 
with luncheon en route. This later 
trip will cover a loop of over 260 miles. 
All motor trips will be provided with 

special state and city police escorts. 





Fire Protection 
(Concluded from page 29) 
Cooperation is needed from the police 
department, the public utilities, and 
those who license the storing of com- 
bustibles and explosives. Fire depart- 
ments today have developed beyond the 
position they held a generation ago, 
when it was felt that the firemen were 

more to be dreaded than the fire. 

Through their national and local as- 
sociation, he said, the fire chiefs have 
evolved a science for their work. “Your 
fire chief knows that his first purpose 
and duty is to prevent fire. The ac- 
tual fighting of flames is something 
that he tries to reduce to a minimum. 
When a fire does break out he seeks 
not merely to stop it, but to save any 
lives and property that may be en- 
dangered. He needs much more than 
a fire engine. He needs equipment for 
all the different activities involved in 
preventing fire as well as fighting it. 
He needs facilities for training his 
crews as well as housing them. There 
are a very few fire departments that 
have enough men on their pay rolls— 
the great majority need a substantial 
increase of personnel.” 


Get in Line 
(Concluded from page 29) 
actively soliciting business for a big 
Michigan mutual. Such practices, the 
majority of members appeared to feel, 
cannot be tolerated and a_ general 
purging of the membership must be 
undertaken unless the offending mem- 
bers correct the situation voluntarily. 
It was also brought out during the 
discussion that some _ stock agency, 
probably an association member, en- 
tered into an agreement recently 
whereby an auto mutual’s representa- 
tive will be allowed to turn over fire, 
thefrt and collision business to the 
agency for placing in a stock fire com- 
pany while the mutual retains the cas- 

valty lines. 
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TIDES 


@. LEADING food manufacturing 
companies have increased adver- 
tising and sales promotion ex- 
penditures by more than half dur- 
ing 1931, according to Associated 
Manufacturers of America. 
@ BUILDING permits issued in 
July increasd 5.9% over June, 
running counter to the seasonal 
down trend, according to the De- 
partment of Labor. 
@ DECLINE in domestic sales 
of new passenger cars as com- 
pared with a year ago is gradually 
being reduced. Results for entire 
year are expected to show a sub- 
stantial improvement over the 
28.8°. decline recorded in the first 
six months. 
“@ DUN’S Trade Review notes 
continued gain in retail trade for 
the past week with increases in 
distribution totals particularly 
noticeable in the southwest and 
on the Pacific coast. Sales in 
New England held the good vol- 
ume shown in the past few weeks. 
* * * 
@ GOVERNOR Roosevelt re- 
ported planning to advise Legis- 
lature in special session to im- 
pose tax on tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes, the proceeds to aid the 
unemployed. 
@ EMPLOYMENT insurance 
appears to have received a serious 
set-back with the fall of the La- 
bor government in Great Britain. 
* * = 
@ OF the major groups in the 
stock market, Utilities continue 
to make the best relative show- 
ing, twenty-six reporting com- 
panies registering a gain of over 
2% in net earnings. 
@ TOTAL ice tonnage sold by 
division of National Service Com- 
panies established a new high 
record in July when volume ex- 
ceeded by 2,000 tons that of a 
year ago. 
@ FOLLOWING the successful 
curtailment in oil production in 
Oklahoma and Texas, Governor 
Long of Louisiana proposes a one- 
year holiday in cotton planting. 























WOMAN EXAMINER APPOINTED 


Appointment of Miss Caroline Koer- 
ner of Lafayette, Ind., as an examiner 
in the securities division of the Indiana 
insurance department has been an- 
nounced by John C. Kidd, insurance 
commissioner. Miss Koerner is the 
first woman ever to hold such an office 
in Indiana. She is a former city con- 
troller of Lafayette and previous to 
that had been employed eight years in 
banks of that city. 








Advertising Experts Will 
Judge Exhibits 


Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence Announces Further De- 
tails of Toronto Contest 


A group of advertising experts who 
are pre-eminent in their field will com- 
pose the board of judges named to 
determine the winners in the competi- 
tion among members of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, to be held in 
connection with that organization’s 
annual convention, scheduled for To- 
ronto, Canada, Oct. 4 to 7. The judges 
will be: 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, international- 
ly known authority on advertising, 
author of several outstanding books on 
advertising; Frederick C. Kendall, pub- 
lisher of Advertising and Selling, win- 
ner of the 1930 Harvard award for dis- 
tinguished contemporary service to ad- 
vertising; Kenneth Collins, executive 
vice-president and advertising director 
of Macy’s Department Store; Roger B. 
Hull, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters; Prof. C. 
Hayes Sprague, New York University 
School of Commerce ani Fine Arts, 
and Warren Platt, president of the As- 
sociated Business Papers. 

All of the judges will participate in 
the judging of the entries for the I. A. 
C. Trophy, the Conservation Cup and 
the House Organ awards, while Mr. 
Platt, with a staff of his associates 
peculiarly suited to the task, will judge 
those exhibits entered for the Rough 
Notes Placque. 

The Educational Exhibits will be 
scrutinized by a committee composed 
of members of the Hartford, Conn., 
Advertising Club who are not engaged 
in the insurance business, together with 
three members of the judges group to 
be selected. 


ANSWERS HIS OWN QUESTION 

For years the advertising motto of 
James Wilson, a general fire insurance 
agent at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
“What would you do if your house 
burned tonight?” He has just answered 
that question for himself. His idea is 
to jump out of the window, for that 
is what he did when his own house 
caught fire. He was home alone when 
he was awakened by the heat of the 
flames licking up from under his bed. 


TOURING EUROPE 
Joseph P. Gibson, manager of Excess 
Underwriters, Inc., New York, with 
Mrs. Gibson and Federal Court Judge 
A. E. Fisher and Mrs. Fisher, are on 
a two months’ tour of England and the 
Continent. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF IOWA 
ASSOCIATION OF INS. AGENTS 
The silver anniversary celebration of 

the Iowa Association of Insurance 

Agents will be celebrated at Sioux City 

Sept. 4 and 5. An excellent program 

has been arranged and President Fred 

W. Colvin, of Des Moines, has an- 

nounced the following list of speakers 

and subjects: 

“Inflation, Deflation, Demoraliza- 
tion,” Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

“Farm Insurance Problems,” I. D. 
Goss, Chicago, farm department man- 
ager, Continental Insurance Company. 

“Inland Marine Lines and Their Pos- 
sibilities,” Edward D. Lawson, Chicago, 
manager, marine department, Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company. 

“Looking from the Sidelines,” C. M 
Cartwright, managing editor, the Na- 
tional Underwriter. 

“Are the Majority of Insurance 
Agents, Just so Much Dead Weight?” 
A. C. Root, Clinton, Iowa. 

“The Challenge of 1931,” Elmer H. 


Warner, Iowa manager, Union In- 
demnity Company. 
“Fire Prevention,” Claude Borrett, 


secretary, Iowa Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Local Agent from Thirty Years 
of Field Observation,” O. J. Davis, Des 
Moines State Agent, Home, New York. 

“Pitfalls of Reciprocal Insurance,” S. 
D. Butters, Des Moines. 

“What Next?” Paul C. Howe, Sioux 
City. 

“Quality and Equality,” 
Scherfe, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Walter 





BALTIMORE FIRE PREMIUMS 

Figures compiled by the Fire Insur- 
ance Salvage Corps, of Baltimore, of 
premiums for fire insurance received 
by stock mutual and reciprocal com- 
panies from Jan. 1, 1931 to June, 1931, 
inclusive, for insuring all species of 
property in the limits of the city of 
Baltimore, show a total of $1,979,300. 
The amount assessed for the mainte- 
nance of the Fire Insurance Salvage 
Corps of Baltimore on this sum was 


$39,586. Premiums received by the 
stock companies were $1,910,124, by 
mutuals, $64,904 and by reciprocals, 
$4,271. 


TRAVELERS SPECIAL AGENT 

William P. Yeager has just recently 
been appointed a special agent of the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, where 
he will be associated with Manager 
Logan B. Chandler, according to an an- 
nouncement of the company. 
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Dallas Leads All Texas 
Cities 





But the Distinction Is a Dubious 
One; It Refers to Losses 
Because of Fires 

DALLAS, Tex., Aug 24.— Fire bugs 
have been so active and losses from 
incendiarism in Dallas so heavy during 
the past few years that fire insurance 
men in the city have arranged to pay 
a reward of $500 for information lead- 
ing to arrest and conviction of arson- 
ists. This was announced by Alfonso 
Johnson, manager of the Dallas Insur- 
ance Agents Association at a meeting 
of the Wholesale Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation a few days ago. 

Mr. Johnson declared Dallas leads 
all other Texas cities in fire losses and 
because of such losses has, in the past 
three years paid $1,850,000 more for 
protection that either Houston or San 
Antonio. He said the fire losses per 
capita for the past five years in Dallas 
had been more than $5 and that in 
1930 the losses were $6.63 per capita 
while the average for the whole nation 
was little more than $4. 

Figures recently announced that the 
State Department of Insurance showed 
Dallas and Waco running neck and 
neck for the “honors” of the highest 
fire losses in 1930, with Dallas leading 
by a few points. The losses in Dal'as 
have been averaging a million annu- 
ally for several years. 
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KENTUCKY FIREMEN TO MEET 
AT LOUISVILLE 


FRANKForT, Ky., Aug. 18.—Firemen 
from all over Kentucky are scheduled 
to meet in Louisville Sept. 1 to 3 for 
the twelfth annual convention of the 
Kentucky State Firemen’s Association. 
Mayor William B. Harrison of Louis- 
ville is to welcome the delegates and 
Frank Northcutt, chief of the Coving- 
ton department, is to respond. 

“Where the Fireman Stands Under 
Civil Service,” will be discussed by 
Judge William Field, chairman of the 
Civil Service Board, Louisville. E. E. 
Cureton, chief of the Owensboro depart- 
ment, is to discuss the “Firemen’s As- 
sociation.” Other outstanding speak- 
ers on the program are Sherill Brock- 
well, North Carolina fire marshal, who 
will discuss “Community Fire Protec- 
tion,” and Clarence Goldsmith, assis- 
tant chief engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who is to 
speak on “The Fireman and Fire 
Streams.” 


DEATH OF BLAKE McDOWELL 


Blake McDowell, vice-president and 
director of the Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Company and Ohio Farmers Indemnity 
Company, died at his home in Medina, 
Ohio, on Thursday afternoon, Aug. 20, 
from a heart attack. He was 63 years 
of age. 

Mr. McDowell was a local insurance 
agent at Medina for fifteen years. 





PECULIAR and interesting situ- 
A ation has developed relative to the 
insurance on township property of the 
Borough of Teaneck. To the end that 
the citizens of that municipality could 
become familiar with what is being 
done or proposed by the governing 
body. Councilman Louis C. Morten has 
issued a statement. This involves a 
suggestion, made by a member of the 
Council, to save the whole or part of 
the commissions allowed by companies 
to agents or brokers for the benefit of 
the poor or other equally entitled pub- 
lic purposes. Of course such a division 
of commission would, in effect, be a 
rebate which, the council was advised 
was in violation of law. Of the total 
commissions, $507.70, the agents’ share 
was $197.82 and that of the brokers 
$327.88. 

x * * 
EW JERSEY has a larger rural 
population than nineteen States 
in the Union, according to the Census 
Bureau—82.6 per cent urban and 17.4 
per cent rural. New Jersey’s present 








enumeration shows 2,474,936 persons 
live in cities, while 630,964 are classified 
as country residents. 
.* 2 @ 

USINESS depression has not hit 

the manufacture of American air- 
planes so severely as it has some other 
lines of industry. During the first half 
of the year 1606 airplanes were 
produced, showing a falling of only 
seventy-eight units as compared with 
the same period of 1930. Civil aviation 
had the greatest appeal. 

x * * 

OLLECTION of outstanding pre- 

miums continues to be a matter 
of much concern with agents. Where 
formerly an unpaid list equal to about 
10 per cent of premium writings was 
the usual experience, several agents 
report now a ratio of 20 per cent and 
even more. 





James A. Pattillo, of Banks-Pattillo 
& Co., Fordyce, Ark., has been made 
manager of the R. C. McKay Company 
Insurance Agency, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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ANNOUNCING! 


A BRAND NEW POLICY ORIGINATED 
BY UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Union Indemnity Company now announces a Brand New Burglary and Robbery Insurance Policy 
especially designed to fit the Retail Merchant’s needs. It is the result of a comprehensive study 
and analysis of the insurance requirements of 5,000 retail merchants. 

Here for the first time in one policy is the most complete Burglary and Robbery Coverage ever 
offered by any casualty company—and at minimum cost. The “Special Features” listed below 
briefly show the tremendous advantages of this new policy. 


POLICY COVERAGE 


Safe Burglary and Damage (including damage to \ PREMIUM FOR 
stock, fixtures and premises—see policy). CLASS I RISKS 


1,000 
$ 0 Robbery within the premises (all hours). T I 
° 23.00 
TOTAL . Robbery outside the premises (all hours) ANY- - $ 
WHERE IN UNITED STATES OR CANADA. Ter. II 19.50 


COVERAGE | . Burglary from Home or Bank. Ter. III 18.00 


Net available where prem Stealing from premises under Kidnapping Clause. — 
ises are located in New . ritorial Divisions, Class 
York State. 6. Show window robbery. II Risks and rates. 


SAVE APPROXIMATELY 35‘ 


SAVE 357. Through this policy your client can now keep down his insurance cost and actually increase his in- 
surance protection. Policy premium as low as $18.00. Not higher than $23.00. Eliminates costly duplications 


1 
ind overlapping coverage 


“SPECIAL FEATURES” 
This policy will be sold only through our AGENTS. 


Eliminates individual minimum premium charges for various forms of insurance. ALL HOUR coverage afforded 
under the Robbery clauses—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA. If the assured does not 
have a safe the Safe Burglary clause may be eliminated and the premium reduced (see our agent). In case of loss 
the policy conditions permit Reinstatement of Insurance (not necessary to write a new Policy). Any one or all 
umounts of insurance may be increased to fit the need of your individual client. “Reduced Rates’ will be attractive 
to any client in these “times.”” Any number of custodians may be covered under the Messenger Robbery Clause at 
1ominal additional premium charges. The policy may be written for three years. 

Ask our agents about our “RETAILERS PROTECTIVE BURGLARY & ROBBERY POLICY.” It is the most 


complete Burglary and Robbery policy ever issued by any casualty company. 





Union Inpvemniry G omprny 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS “ “ “ 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Company Heads Dis- 
cuss Surety Costs 


Fear Acquisition Regulation Will 
Disrupt Well Built Agency 
Plants 

Whether acquisition cost regulation 
will tear down carefully built company 
agency plants, or whether it will re- 
move the growing evils of rebating and 
rate cutting were questions under fire 
at a meeting of fidelity and surety 
company heads in New York last week. 

D. C. Lewis, former insurance com- 
missioner of South Dakota, presided 
over the meeting of a subcommittee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissiorers discussing the fidelity 
and surety end of the acquisition cost 


investigation. With him as members 
of the committee were George S. 
VanSchaick, New York insurance 
superintendent; Howard P. Dunham, 
Connecticut commissioner; Charles P. 
Butler, New York deputy superin- 


tendent, and James J. Magrath, chief 
of the New York department’s rating 
bureau. 

Speaking before the committee, 
Edward M. Allen, president of the Na- 
tional Surety Company, said that one 
of the chief causes of unrest was the 
fact that there many com- 
panies operating as fidelity and surety 
insurers. The number of companies 
writing such risks has actually doubled 
in five years, Mr. Allen said, whereas 
agencies controlling the business have 
only increased about 10 per cent. This 
leads to the pressure of excess commis- 
sion offers, Mr. Allen believes. 


were so 


Mr. Allen declared that companies 
should build up strong reserves in 
prosperous times in order to meet 


stringent circumstances such as prevail 
at present. He recommended that com- 
panies writing at cut rates should be 
required to set up reserves at the 
standard rate levels. 

President Charles R. Miller, of the 
Fidelity and Deposit, said that he did 
not believe in acquisition cost regula- 
tion. His position, he said, was based 
on experience. He said that whenever 
an F. and D. agent of long standing 
was induced to accept a lower commis- 
sion other companies would step in with 
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REORGANIZE HOME’S PaA- 


CIFIC COAST DEPT. 


The Pacific Coast department 
of the Southern Surety, created 
when Kidder Peabody obtained 
control of the company, has 
been reorganized. Hereafter the 
Southern and the Home Indem- 
nity companies will operate along 
the plans which have been cus- 
tomary with the Home of New 
York fleet for a number of years. 
One exception is in San Francisco 
and northern California where 
J. R. Molony, former vice-presi- 
dent of the companies, has organ- 
ized a new general agency firm 
under the title of Insurance Plans, 
Inc., with his associate, A. A. 
Hartmann. Ray Decker, general 
agent for the Home in that city, 
will maintain a branch office of 
the Southern Surety which will 
be managed in southern Califor- 
nia by J. S. Suydam, state agent 
for the Home in that section. W. 
B. Rasmusen will manage both 
casualty companies in Oregon. 
Washington and northern Idaho. 











He 


num- 


an offer of commissions. 
recommended a regulation of the 
ber of agents in large centers. 

It was the consensus, however, that 
evils do exist in the field of acquisition 
cost, and that the companies should do 
everything to stamp them out. 

Others who were present at the ses- 
sions and who voiced their opinions on 
the problems were: Chairman William 
B. Joyce, of the National Surety; Col. 
Francis R. Stoddard; R. R. Gilkey, 
manager of the Surety Association of 
America; R. H. Towner, of the Towner 
Rating Bureau; A. Duncan Reid, pres- 
ident of the Globe Indemnity; Vice- 
President W. E. McKell, of the Ameri- 
can Surety; President Jesse S. Phillips, 
of the Great American Indemnity; 
Arthur R. Sexton, secretary of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety; John R. 
English, vice-president of the Standard 
Surety and Casualty Company; K. R. 
Owen, vice-president of the Standard 
Accident; W. D. Dean, vice-president 
of the Southern Surety. 


excess 


No Change for Claim 
Association Meeting 


Swampscott Plans Unchanged; 
Speakers and Topics An- 
nounced; Committees 


Changes in the dates for the annual 
meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel will not af- 
fect the plans already announced for 
the International Claim Association, it 
was said this week. The Claim Asso- 
ciation meeting and that of the Coun- 
sel will run concurrently, September 
14, 15, 16, at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

Some disappointment has been ex- 
pressed at the abandonment of the 
plan that has become almost tradi- 
tional that the Claim Association and 
the Counsel should hold their meetings 
on successive days in the same week. 
However, it was readily realized that 
the reason for the rupture in this plan 
was because of the conflicting dates. 

So far only four speakers for the 
program of the International Claim 
Association have been announced. They 
are: Dr. R. N. Filson, assistant medical 
director of the Travelers, who will 
speak on “Attending Physicians’ State- 
ments”; Charles E. Anstett, superin- 
tendent, inspection department, New 
York Life, on “Investigating Disability 
Claims”; Prof. William R. Vance, Yale 
University, on “Disappearance and 
Certain Other Anomalous Claims”; Dr. 
James Gill of Chicago on “The Psycho- 
neuroses and Malingering as Pertain- 
ing to Various Forms of Insurance.” 

Committees in charge of the admin- 
istration of the association have been 
announced as follows: 


Program Committee 


Robert Metcalf, chairman, Connecti- 
cut General Life; J. Neil Bell, New 
York Life; Henry B. Fowler, Colum- 
bian National Life; C. O. Pauley, Great 
Northern Life; W. R. Waugh, London 
Life. 


Medical Committee 


Dr. H. W. Dingman, chairman, Con- 
tinental Casualty; Dr. J. R. Biggs, 
Continental Life; Dr. C. J. Carroll, 
American Casualty; Dr. Neil L. Criss, 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Assn.; Dr. Earl W. Evans, United 
Commercial Travelers. 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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International Re-Insurance Corporation 


(Incorporated in Delaware) 





BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1931 


ASSETS 

CASH IN BANKS shack $ 1,042,136.80 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION 1,397,770.96 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ; 212,087.88 
ACCRUED INTEREST RECEIVABLE 78,994.91 
SECURITIES (at market): 

United States Government bonds $ 474,500.00 

State and municipal bonds 843,676.97 

Corporate stocks and bonds 4,407,258.00 





5,725,434.97 


Total securities 


LOANS: 
Secured by collateral 283,856.80 
Secured by real estate mortgages 1,006,200.00 


Total loans 1,290,056.80 


EQUITY IN HOME OFFICE BUILDING (represented by an undivided one- 
fourth interest in land and building of the book value of $603,764.75, less 
company’s portion of encumbrances, $351,414.75) 


TOTAL $ 9,998,832.32 


252,350.00 





























LIABILITIES 


ACCRUED COMMISSIONS, TAXES, AND OTHER LIABILITIES $ 400,463.74 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE 150,000.00 
RESERVES: 


Unearned premiums cath , $ 2,559,705.74 
Reserve for losses 2,546,618.15 












Total reserves 5,106,323.89 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Capital stock—authorized, 300,000 shares of $10.00 each; 

outstanding, 150,000 shares , 1,500,000.00 
Surplus ‘ 2,842,044.69 


Total capital stock and surplus 4,342,044.69 








TOTAL $ 9,998,832.32 


CERTIFICATE 


International Re-Insurance Corporation: 

We have examined your accounts as of June 30, 1931; we have verified the loans and 
collateral held thereunder, the possession of the securities owned, and confirmed the cash 
balances by certification of the depositaries. The loss reserve appears to be conservatively 


stated, and 


WE HEREBY CERTIFY that in our opinion the above balance sheet sets forth your 


financial condition at June 30, 1931. 
HASKINS & SELLS 


Los Angeles, 
August 19, 1931. 


International Re-Insurance Corporation 


CARL M. HANSEN, President 


Home Office: 
84 William Street Pacific Finance Building 76 King William Street 
New York, N. Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA London, England 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE 
CORP. 

The financial statement of the In- 
ternational Re-Insurance Corporation, 
Los Angeles, as of June 30, 1931, shows 
the continued growth of this company 
of which Carl M. Hansen is the presi- 


dent. The total assets as of that 
date were $9,998,832 which, in de- 
tail, are as follows: Cash in banks, 


$1,042,137; premiums in course of col- 
lection $1,397,771; accounts receivable, 


$212,088; accrued interest receivable, 
$78,995; securities, at their market 
value, $5,725,435, which consist of 


United States Government bonds, $474,- 
500; State and municipal bonds, $843,- 
677; corporate stocks and bonds, $4,- 
407,258; loans, secured by collateral, 
$283,857, secured by real estate mort- 
gages $1,006,200; equity in home office 
building $252,350—represented by an 
undivided one-fourth interest in land 
and buildings of the book value of 
$603,765, less the company’s portion of 
encumberances, $351,415. The au- 
thorized capital stock of the company 
consists of 300,000 shares of $10 each 
of which are outstanding 150,000, or 
$1,500,000. The surplus is $2,842,045, 
thus making the total capital stock and 
surplus $4,342,045. The total liabilities 
include accrued commissions, taxes and 
other liabilities $400,464; dividends 
payable, $150,000; reserves (unearned 
premiums and reserves for losses) 
$5,106,324. 


F. W. STUCKY JOINSM&S 


Frank W. Stucky has been appointed 
manager of the civil bond department 
of the M & S Agency of Newark, N. J., 
President W. Eugene Roesch announced 
this week. Mr. Stucky was for twelve 
years manager of the National Surety 
Company’s Newark branch, and more 
recently was vice-president of the Lib- 
erty Surety Bond and Insurance Com- 
pany of Trenton. With the M & S 
Agency, Mr. Stucky will specialize in 
contract and fidelity bonds. 





FEAR PLATE GLASS RATE 
INCREASE 

The Plate Glass Governing Commit- 
tee of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters believing that 
the glass replacement situation has as- 
sumed unfavorable aspects has called 
for a general meeting of all member 
companies engaged in the business. 
Recent raise in glass prices and “set- 
ting” charges in Chicago amounting 
all around to about 21 per cent has 
been followed by reports that similar 
increases in both are contemplated. 

A meeting of the Plate Glass Govern- 
ing Committee made up of representa- 
tives from 9 companies was held Friday 
at the offices of the National Bureau. 
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Casualty and Surety Results for First Six Months 
of 1931 and 1930 





























a Net Net 
Dividends Net Premiums Losses 
NAME AND LOCATION Year Paid Total Surplus Written Paid (First 
OF COMPANY Ending Stock Admitted (Including (First 6 Months) 
| June 30 holders Assets Capital) 6 Months) 
| 1931 . 5 ots 747 1 P 609 1 ais 830 1 137 876 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia.........] 1939 [°0.0.0.02"] @lasiaga] 213487842] 11916,530| 5331777 
oe ' ; an {aeeReee ,843,.3 2,067, 84 ;808,099| 769,766 
Empl c Ity, Dall 1931 36,000 1, 267, 969 526,442 355,011 234,574 
an ere nnoe 1930 36, 1,341,797 520, 656 496, 644 318, 123 
». Wttecdednbe 1931 150,000} 1,735,385 500, 000 91,313 115, 631 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia. \| 1930 37,500] 2,167,555)  500,000| 163,590 57,850 
¢ : © . 
Independence Indemnity, Philadelphia = LOS Tes 10980200 : 158. 149 3555, 002 
M bh Accident. Sasineteld 1931 150, 000 1,503, 157 473,113) +1,328, 190 797,946 
NES LOSES, SEE: « \| 1930 150,000} 1,491,694 590,088) 1,273,447 635, 984 
7 “ } aa - 
Nevada Surety & Bonding, Reno . | od Yo pe oP ee ooo ; i 
Seshoord Surety, New York }} 1931 25,000 2,113,026 1,552,995 358, 062) 56, 149 
sees \| 1930 25,000} 2,303,930) 1,840,883 232, 265] 34,008 
: . . Lhe | 1931 6,750 632,031 1389, 618 124, 205) , 708 
Selected Risk Indemnity, Branchville... . \ 1930 1, Oe) 356,773 $173, 011| 118, 827| 22, 676 





u Unavailable. t Received. 


t Capital (1930) $100,000 (1931) $225,000 





PROTEST OIL SELF-INSURERS 


DALLAS, TEX., Aug. 24.—The organ- 
ization of insurance concerns by oil 
companies to write workmen’s compen- 
sation coverage on their employees has 
caused insurance companies and agents 
in Texas to demand an investigation by 
the department of insurance. 

Three companies recently organized, 
have aroused the ire of the Texas com- 
panies and agents. They are the Gulf 
Casualty Company, supposed to be 
connected with the Gulf Oil Company; 
the Petroleum Casualty Company, al- 
legedly affiliated with the Humble Oil 
Company, and the Safety Casualty 
Company, supposed to be a subsidiary 
of the Magnolia Petroleum Company. 

It is charged that these companies 
are doing nothing more than writing 
compensation coverage. 

Those complaining declare if these 
subsidiaries of oil concerns can write 
their own compensation insurance un- 
der the Texas laws, then any and all 
other concerns can do the same thing, 
and not only that, but that such con- 
cerns may form subsidiaries to write 
other lines for their employees. 


Claim Ass’n Program 
(Concluded from page 35) 
Auditing Committee 

D. R. MacKenzie, chairman, Manu- 
facturers Life; John T. Bost, Imperial 
Life Assn. of Canada; H. M. Cook, 
Mutual Life Assn. of Canada; W. D. 
Stewart, Crown Life; R. E. Sumner, 
London Life. 

Year Book Committee 


L. D. Erion, chairman, Travelers 
Health Association; B. A. Heath, 
Southern Surety; M. W. Hobart, Min- 
isters Casualty Union; S. W. Hughes, 
Guarantee Fund Life Association; 
L. L. Waters, National Accident. 

Golf Committee 


R. E. Sumner, London Life; E. L. 
Hobart, Ministers Casualty Union. 


NEW FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES 


Woodward Fondiller and Ryan, con- 
sulting actuaries of New York, an- 
nounce that Gilbert E. Ault and David 
Silverman have just passed their final 
examinations to become fellows of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society; also that 
F. R. Cameron and T. M. Oberhaus 
have passed the examinations to be- 
come associates of that society. At 
present the firm has six fellows and 
five associates in the Casualty Act- 
uarial Society, a qualified membership 
exceeded only by one company in the 
United States and Canada. 





TRAVELERS TO ADVERTISE 
SAFETY HINTS 


Further activity in the promotion of 
street and highway safety in the 
United States is now being undertaken 
by the Travelers Insurance Company 
through the medium of paid advertising 
space in more than three hundred news- 
papers in every State of the country. 

The first advertisement in the series 
proposed by the company will appear 
this week in the press. The copy 
which is free of any commercial appeal 
and makes no mention of any form of 
insurance will be run in the press at 
stated intervals for a period of a month, 
preceding and immediately following 
the holiday period of Labor Day. 

The combined circulation of the news- 
papers used will result in the publica- 
tion of nearly 40,000,000 messages on 
the subject of highway safety. The 
safety messages will all be brief and 
will appear in paid space four columns 
by ten inches. The human causes of 
automobile accidents, including both the 
driver and pedestrian, will be em- 
phasized, and will point out that many 
automobile accidents can be prevented 
if people will only use the streets and 
highways properly. 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


. INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


a ae 


THE 
LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C° New York Department: 


ve 85 John Street 
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Eastern Department, Hartford, Coan. 
Gilbert Kingan, Manager 
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LIFE INSURANCE c 


| CONTRA 
GOO TERRITOR 
COMPANY 

FOR GOOD MEN 


CARoabbins. Pres. CA Svaboda; Secp 
HOME OFFICE: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 



















83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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AUTOMOBILE 











THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION | 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Tomen in the World 


Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants 
Total Funds Over $30,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over $41,000,000 


For farther information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 


Supreme President Supreme Secretary 














“‘The Best Property You Own” 
A new leaflet by Wm. T. Nash 


A great piece of conservation literature has been written in this 
new leaflet. The message is vivid, convincing and impelling. 
E ery policyholder who reads this short message will think 
tv ice before even borrowing on his insurance and few will] risk 
tte hazards of lapsation. 


Prices 
SD Gn oseesecsenee $2.10 1,000 copies.......... $22.50 
100 copies............. 3.50 5,000 copies.......... 90.00 
Bee Qo tcccccncecs 18.50 10,000 copies.......... 175.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th St., New York 





























REFRESHING 





New Ideas 


HOw refreshing is the mountain spring to the 


weary traveler. 


THE COURIER invites agents struggling to 
build up a profitable auto premium business, 
to refresh themselves at Commonwealth’s 
spring of new ideas and advanced methods in 


insurance selling. 


NEW Contracts, merit rating and intensive 
field co-operation eases the work and assures 


success. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 




















for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 


Efficiency 
by Walter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious. closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, 310: 
25 copies, $20. 





The Spirit 
of Life 
Underwriting 


Walter Cluff 


In thts book, a sequel 


Underwriting 


Efficiency, the author em- 


the importance 

physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
the experienced 

but also offers 

new and effective 

sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 


y and old men I have 
» 26 years in the 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
5 copies, $20. 





Copies of wp. set of Aeertwe and 
answers to t c tea 
Degree examination. 


e June, 


Limited supply. 


C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
Price $1.00 


12 coptes, $1v. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 
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INSURANCE INVESTIGATOR AIDS 
FIGHT ON CRIME 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 25.—After At- 
lantic City police were placed on a 12- 
hour schedule and Mayor Bacharach 
took personal charge of the force in an 
effort to end the resort’s hold-ups, it re- 
mained for a Philadelphia insurance in- 
vestigator, J. H. O’Rourke, Jr., to tem- 
porarily put a check to the Atlantic 
City crime wave. 

Early last Monday morning an office 
of the Yellow Cab Company in Atlantic 
City was held up by three bandits, who 
escaped with $1,980.25. The cab com- 
pany was insured by the Home Indem- 
nity, which put O’Rourke on the job. 

His investigation indicated to him 
that it was an inside job. For the ig- 
nition system of the cabs is operated 
by a button which is more or less con- 
cealed. In addition, the cabs have a 
double clutch, and one unfamiliar with 
its operation would find the cab stop- 
ping after a block or so. 

Moreover, while the bandits were at 
work a number of calls came through 
on the switchboard in an adjoining 
room. One of the bandits asked how 
to shut it off but was told no one knew. 
Yet, after the crooks had left, it was 
found that two buttons had been turned 
off, making it impossible for calls to 
come through. 

O’Rourke then went through a list of 
former employees and was rewarded 
by two of the cab company employees 
identifying one of the former employees 
as one of the bandits. 

Together with a Philadelphia and an 
Atlantic City detective, O’Rourke 
staged a raid several days later early 
in the morning at 2561 South Sixty-first 
Street in Philadelphia, arresting Daniel 
Organ and Arthur Parker. They then 
left for Atlantic City where, two hours 
later, they arrested Bud Duffy. The 
following day they arrested still an- 
other of the bandits. 


WANTED 


American Investment 
Securities 
Boston Insurance 
Columbian Nat’l. Life 
New Hampshire Fire 
United Life & Accident 


and all other 











New England Insurance Stocks 


CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Sears Bldg. Boston 


te 
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MIU 
GLOBE INDEMNITY MOVES 

On Aug. 28, the home office of the 
Globe Indemnity Company, which has 
been located in its own building at 
Washington Park, Newark, N. J., will 
move to 150 William Street, New York 
City. 

The New Jersey department includ- 
ing underwriting, claims, audit and 
inspection services will be continued as 
heretofore in the company’s building, 
Washington Park, Newark, N. J., with 
its present personnel and the metropol- 
itan department handling the business 
of the metropolitan area will remain at 
its present location, 60 John Street, 
New York City. 
TUONLLUUIUULVNNLUVUUNLLOLLALLLULEUUULLULLULLLGLttL LU 


W. A. EDGAR TO PROVIDE FUN 
FOR CASUALTY MEETING 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 24.— William A. 
Edgar, vice-president and agency su- 
perintendent of the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Company, is in 
charge of arranging for the entertain- 
ment of the members attending the 
joint convention of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Underwriters and the national con- 
vention of Casualty and Surety Agents 
at White Sulphur Springs, on Sept. 29 
to Oct. 1. 

Mr. Edgar, who is chairman of the 
entertainment committee, expects a 
large delegation from Maryland to at- 
tend the meeting. 

R. Howard Bland, president of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, is president, and J. Arthur 
Nelson of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company, vice-president. 





J. F. DRENNAN ENTERING 
AGENCY BUSINESS 


John F. Drennan who has 
agency supervisor for the Public In- 
demnity Company in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky is entering the general agency 
business on his own account and will 
open offices in the Guarantee Title and 
Trust Building in Columbus. He will 
represent the Public Fire Insurance 
Company and the Public Indemnity. 

Mr. Drennan has been in the insur- 
ance business many years, entering it 
as a clerk after his graduation from 


been 


St. John’s Military Academy of Man- ~ 


lius, N. Y. Before joining the Public 
Indemnity he was a field man for the 
Great American Indemnity. 





AMERICAN SURETY DIVIDEND 


Trustees of the American Surety Com- 
pany last week declared a dividend of 
4 per cent (1.00) on the capital stock 
of the company for the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, 1931, payable on Sept. 30, 
1931, to stockholders of record Sept. 12, 
1931. 























Some Men 


Don’t Know 


BONDS 


RECENTLY an_ insur- 
ance man said to one of 
our special agents: 


“T would like to repre- 
sent a company like 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


only you don’t write 
bonds . . . and my bond- 
ing business is quite 
large.” 

May we broadcast our 
correction of this false 
belief? 

THE 

EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
does write bonds, all 


kinds, in fact practically 
every kind of insurance 
except life. 


Agency connections are 
always open to bonding 
specialists, 


Write to our General 
Agent, Branch Manager, 
or to the Agent’s Depart- 
ment, Boston, Massachu- 


setts. THE 
EMPLOYERS’ 
GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insur- 

ance except Life Insurance, in- 

cluding Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
a 
TD. 


110 Milk Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 








Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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The August Horoscope 


People born in the first 21 days of August come 
under the influence of the zodiacal sign, Leo. 
They are of a most affectionate temperament 
energetic and ambitious, but subject to ex- 
tremes. 


Virgo rules over the latter days of August, and 
turns out strong people, both physically and 
morally. Persons born in this period are in- 
clined to inquisitiveness, which leads also to 
study and research. 


Famous persons born in August under Leo are 
Shelley, Tennyson, Charles A. Dana, Russell 

Sage, Napoleon, Sir Walter Scott, Marshall 
Field and Benjamin Harrison. 


Famous persons born in the latter part of 
August under Virgo are Bret Harte, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Livy the Roman Historian, 
and S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian Institute. 








There are many fields open to men born in 
August, their bright disposition helping them 
to adapt their natural talents to almost any kind 
of labor. Men of August, however, are particu- 
larly successful as salesmen. 


If you are in the life insurance business but 
not now under contract, the stars are urging you 
to get in touch with the Royal Union Life. 
With us you can reach a high level of success 
in a very short time. 


Royal Union Life 


| Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


A. C. Tucker, Chairman of the Board J. J. Shambaugh, President 
B. M. Kirke, V. P. and Field Mer. W. D. Haller, Secretary 










THE PAN-AMERICAN LIFE MAN 
KNOWS HIS PROSPECTS 


He meets them by mail through his home office prospect 
systems. The booklet “Getting Acquainted with the Pan- 
American” tells more about this Company’s Field Helps. 
Get your copy. 


Write 
TED M. SIMMONS 


Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 


President Vice-Pres. & Genl. Maer. 











America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable 
Information as to Life Insurance for Agents, Busi- 
ness and Professional men 


By MORRIS PIKE, LL.B., BS. 


N the informative work entitled Ammrica INsuURRS IT- 
] saLF, Mr. Pike deals with the important subject of life 

insurance in a manner which +x to agents and 
laymen, lawyers and medical men by the olearness and 
lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are 
described. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSBLF has met with a prompt and 
appreciative response from the above classes of business 
and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a 
| popular and clear exposition of the principles underlying 
life insurance—and of the various angles of the business 
in an easy, flowing style, so that he who runs may read,” 
and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one that 
is easy to read.” Companies would find it an admirable 
general handbook for their agents; to the public it should 
appeal as making plain many of the methods and plans 
of insurance as well as other points of interest which 
arise in connection with the subject. 


Price, per copy, $3 
Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 


























Assets Gain Nearly 
15 Millions 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 
$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 | 
$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973,679.46 


| BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NCLLEN, President 


Established 1879 








Des Moines, Iowa 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
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1 Common shares after consideration of par value of preferred. 
* Includes $184,738 capital stock tax paid. 
*Includes special reserves. 
* Includes marine awards. 


stock tax incurred. 
‘Before dividends 
common $5 par 
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August 27, 1931 


? Includes $118,301 capita’ 
‘Includes Casualty Dept. 
7 5,000 preferred $100 par—100,000 


*Includes $0.05 mixed claims award. 





1° In- 


cludes $40.05 mixed claims award. 


1930. 
ter preferred dividends. 


18 $.50 extra in 1930. 


Includes $.55 a 


1 Paid $.20 extra in Jan., 1930. 


12 Paid $.50 extra July, 


u from mixed claims eommission. 
* Does not include assets of Great American Investing Co. 


is Af. 
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